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Dr. ELIOT’S FUTURE SPINELESS 
TRADE UNION. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President Emeritus of Harvard University, 
has given the public a summary of his views on the trade union in a small 
work issued through G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The first half of his booklet Dr. Eliot entitles ‘‘The Future of Trade 
Unionism in Democracy.” This chapter is one of the Doctor’s lectures, 
delivered at Kenyon’ College last October. It reads, in fact, exceedingly 
like talk to the very young. It calls to mind the Sunday-school picture 
of a comfortable stall-fed old bossy cow, imparting her pious ruminations 
to a listening group of well-housed tender and meek-eyed veals. 
‘‘Nothing serious is wrong in this world, children. Green pastures are 
within reach of all. So, be good. Don’t horn one another. That’s 
naughty. Take the feed your kind masters give you. Keep your hoofs 
clean. And, above all, never refer to the butcher. It’s a very un- 
pleasant subject, butchering. Forget it.’ 

But when a nasty blue-bottled fly stings the Doctor he shows himself 
merciless in getting his vengeance. He’ll use the nearest lethal weapon at 
hand to kill his tormentor. For example, when necessary to his righteous 
purpose, not for an instant does he hesitate to employ, to its last ends, the 
boycott. We haven’t in all the ranks of agitating and agitated labor a 
more rabid boycotter than Dr. Eliot. Our evidence? Here it is, at hand 
(page 36): 

This all means that in an intelligent and wide-awake democratic society, which 
does not dread but rather likes the new or novel, and is not the slave of tradition, the 


consumption of any article which has become subject to a monopoly may be suddenly 
and effectively reduced. Even the most solid monopolies fear the abstinence of the 


consumer. 


(961) 
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‘“‘The abstinence of the consumer!’’ ‘That’s the principle, the gist, 
the force, the practice of the boycott. The organized wage-worker moves 
by two cardinal moral principles. The first is: His right, if he is a free 
man, to dispose of his labor power as he wills. The second is: His right, 
if he is not a slave, to dispose of his purchasing power as he chooses. And 
what is the right of one man is the right of many. 

The Sage of Harvard sets up the boycott as the very first principle to 
be exerted against a pesky big industrial fly that he imagines may sting 
him aud his class—which he calls ‘‘the public.’’ This blood-sucking fly is 
the trade agreement. To his mind it is a combination *‘monopolistic in 
desire and tendency.’’ Hear him (page 32): 

The necessity of encountering associations of employers which were as widespread 
and comprehensive as the unions, and fully as strong, led the unions to the invention 
and development of the jointagreement which is an agreement concerning wages, hours, 
and conditions of labor, covering a specified period, and made after conference between 
a union or unions and a manufacturer or an association or group of manufacturers. It 
has often been said of late that the joint agreement is the real goal of unionism. 

And again on page 34: 

In democratic society, however, the effects of the combined action of these two 
powerful organizations, of labor on the one hand and capital on the other, can be 
checked in three ways, which involve the use of no autocratic power, but depend on the 
voluntary action of the mass of the consumers, which is also the mass of the voters. 

The first way of resisting the monopolistic force of such a combination of a cor- 
poration with a trade union is the immediate and widespread reduction in the con- 
sumption of the article affected by the monopoly. 

Doctor, welcome to our ranks! Boycottist Emeritus! It matters not to 
us that the Doctor regards trade unionists as bad men for boycotting when 
their ox is gored, while he believes he and his class are proving their good- 
ness by boycotting when their ox is gored. He upholds the principle, even 
if narrowly selfish in its application. 

This instance of glaring inconsistency in the Doctor’s social morals is 
but one example he gives us of his incapacity to form just views of the in- 
evitable and essential mission of the trade union. Wecan proceed to prove 
this assertion at once by stating his conception of a trade union, as given 
by himself. This conception he makes clear in a summary, at the close of 
his essay, of the objects which in his opinion a good, obedient, ‘‘loyal,’’ 
and generally dehorned union ought to pursue. As a fact, however, a 
union restricted to the Doctor’s objects would be no more than a sort of 
debating society and labor bureau, operating under the tutelage of employ- 
ers, and possessed of nothing more effective than a theoretical advisory 
function, utterly impotent if displeasing to the ‘‘masters.’’ 

Dr. Eliot’s description of his trade union, as given in the concluding 
passage of his essay, is herewith printed in full (pages 65-69): 

In looking forward to the future of trade unionism in a democracy it is inter- 
esting to imagine the permanent functions in a wisely‘conducted union. The unions are 
sure to continue to exist, for the desire among men of the same calling to form sympa- 
thetic associations to promote their common interests seems to have become well-nigh 
universal. What policies will remain when the unwise policies have been done away 
with by intimate contact with free institutions and by growing experience of the precious 
results of industrial and social liberty? (1) Wherever a sentiment of mutual confidence 
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exists between employes and employer the discipline of a factory or shop can safely be 
intrusted to an association of the employes as regards complaints, fines, promotions, and 
even dismissals. It is reasonable that the working regulations in a factory, mine, rail- 
road, or shop, should commend themselves as just and necessary to the employes who 
are required to submit to them. (2) The unions will in many industries exercise the 
right of collective discussion and bargaining concerning wages, hours of labor, shop 
rules, and provisions for the health and comfort of the work-people. All these matters 
are fair subjects for discussion between owners or managers and workmen, provided 
that the discussions regard always not only the improvement of the workmen’s con- 
dition, but also the improvement of the product of the works in quality or quantity, 
and the maintenance of a stable and profitable business. (3) Unions could perform a 
valuable function toward society as a whole by urging and procuring the utmost 
publicity concerning industrial conditions and results, through the publication of 
annual reports to government on that subject. In all the industries which employ 
great numbers of people, particularly if they deal with the mecessaries of life, 
the public at large has a right to complete information about both processes and 
results. (4) The unions might make it their prime business to secure training for their 
trades at public expense, to develop the skill of their members, and to classify them 
according to experience and skill, promoting in every way the adoption of a wage rising 
with age and merit. (5) The unions might be active in promoting co-operative good- 
will from bottom to top of the factory, mill, or works in which each union is inter- 
ested, inculcating earnestness and alertness in work, a steady profit for capital and 
management, and a prevailing spirit of liberty, generous rivalry, and justice. With 
such functions the union might be fairly expected to contribute greatly not only to the 
happy development each of its own trade, but to the contentment and productiveness of 
industrial society as a whole. They will in time cease to resist incorporation, to act 
secretly, to break contracts, to seek monopoly, to restrict output, and to oppose indus- 
trial education. They will trust to discussion and publicity, and have no occasion 
for fighting of any sort. Far from trying to arrest or destroy industries, one of their 
strongest interests will be to keep all the national industries moderately profitable, and 
therefore continuous and free from serious fluctuations. 


The fatal shortcoming of this imaginary trade unionism is that it 
omits to take account of society as it exists and especially the commercial 
conditions under which wage labor is ‘‘bought and sold.’’ Thetheory is a 
misfit. It might suit in some millennial paradise, where all members of 
society were stall-fed, meek-eyed, and dehorned—and in no fear of the 
butcher. But the practical questions of trade unionism arise now, right 
here, in a hard and selfish world, where the masses of the wage-workers 
are at all times menaced by the butcher. This butcher, excepting on odd 
benevolent occasions, operates usually by driving a close bargain in hiring 
wage-labor, just as he buys the supplies for his business on the commercial 
principle of getting the most return for the least outlay. The butcher, un- 
less checked by the trade union, and by laws almost wholly made effective 
through the union, drives women and young children to the slaughter-house 
sweatshop when they should be spared; overworks and underpays men; 
lengthens the workday to—and even beyond—the limit of human endur- 
ance; drives many wage-workers to death, and if unchecked would work 
the mass to the point of deterioration of the race. Are illustrations de- 
manded? Steel Corporation; Schwab’s works; New York sweat-shops; 
street-car systems; railroads, with their tens of thousands of maimed yearly; 
mines, with their breaker boys; factories, with their tuberculosis victims. 
Some effective agency must arise in these conditions to protect the 
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mass of wage-workers. No benevolent, religious, or governmental institu- 
tion has proved itself in the least degree equal to the task. The wage- 
workers themselves have been forced by circumstances to take up the 
struggle. In carrying it on through the union, their authorized methods 
are in accordance with their moral and constitutional rights. And so long as 
resistance against the common forms of industrial oppression is to produce 
practical results, union methods must, to the full extent of the members’ 
rights, be protective—that is, they can not be otherwise than what Dr. 
Eliot terms fighting methods. 

Picking flaws in the trade union as it exists is a facile task to Dr. Eliot 
once he has taken up with his impractical college lecture-room notion that 
the trade union ought to be no more than a Dorcas society. It is only then 
necessary for him to pass in review and accept the various ugly indictments 
commonly made by the union’s hostile critics and declare he would have 
society eliminate the possibility of such wicked things from his purified 
union by depriving it of the power to fight; yet, when defending his own 
class, he manifestly holds that fighting is a virtue, a proof of manhood, and 
an essential to the moral health of the people. 

It may sound harsh, in speaking of Dr. Eliot, to charge that such a 
wonder of Greek and Latin book-learning has been guilty of vulgarly reck- 
less statements regarding the theory and practice of the trade union as it 
exists. The truth is he talks about unionism as if he had never given the 
subject much discriminating attention. Any superficial assumption of 
trade-union error popular in the Manufacturers’ Association seems to have 
satisfied his desire to find a text for one of his condemnatory passages. 
Time and again he repeats clap-trap arguments against trade unionism 
which have been ruled out as untrue and unfair by fair-minded men who 
have sifted the evidence. 

‘*Trade unions have in general resisted the introduction of trade schools 
into public school systems,’’ the Doctor asserts. There has never been in 
America, to our knowledge, any serious general proposal of introducing 
actual broad-gauged trade schools into the public school system. We 
await evidence that there have anywhere been appropriations from the 
public funds for such schools, or advocacy of any well-considered scheme 
for them. On the other hand, industrial and vocational education, including 
theoretical and practical knowledge of trades and industries, has for years 
been advocated by the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated trade 
unions in general. The vocational education bill before the last session of 
Congress, printed in full in our issue of February, was a matter of special 
care with the American Federation of Labor Legislative Committee, and its 
preparation took place after a long investigation of. the subject in which 
prominent representatives of the trade unions, as well as experts engaged 
by the unions, participated. In other respects, the unions have for years 
been foremost in supporting the idea of general plans for instructing youths 
in manual training and the principles of mechanics. This course of the 
unions has at length brought even Dr. Eliot, after making the assertion 
we have just quoted, tosay: ‘‘Of late years, however, the attitude of the 
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unions toward trade schools has become less hostile than it formerly was.’’ 
Insufficient and tardy recognition, this, of a long-established fact, contra- 
dictory of his initial assertion. 

Another of Dr. Eliot’s charges: ‘‘Many unions lay down rules which 
make it hard for a journeyman to become an employer, prescribing, for 
example, that no one shall become an employer until he is prepared to 
employ a specified number of journeymen.’’ JJany unions? There are 
120 international unions represented in the American Federation of Labor. 
How many of these have, or ever have had, any such rule? Has even one, 
in the form and for the purpose described by Dr. Eliot? ‘‘Such rules,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘tend to stiffen every class or set of mechanics or operatives.’’ 
The charge is purely imaginary. There is no ground for it except the 
rare cases in which non-unionists are circumvented in trying to masquerade 
as contractors—and who are nothing but sweaters—in the building trades. 

‘In the useful organizations,’’ continues the Doctor, ‘‘representing the 
professions and other liberal callings, there is nothing which corresponds to 
this stiffening of social classes brought about by trade unionism.’’ What? 
Do we see such bosh in print? The f/rofessions called into court, to be 
examples of liberty to trade unions, either as zo/f limiting the numbers of 
men to be admitted to practice or as mof preventing members from taking 
up with forms or wings of the same general profession other than that par- 
ticular one in which they have been accustomed to practice! Homeopath- 
ists free to mingle with allopathists? Lawyers of one State free to put up 
their shingles in every State? All religions free to every pulpit? Go to, 
Doctor! Goto! What insensate twaddle! 

The next point made by Dr. Eliot must be given in full to be appre- 
ciated. Here it is (pages 21-23): 

The limitation of output is a trade union practice which combines in an unwhole- 
some way a selfish unfaithfuiness to duty in the individual workman with a deceptive 
notion of philanthropic interest in fellow-workmen. It seems to be based on the idea that 
the amount of work to be done in any given trade at any given time is a fixed quantity, 
and that the smaller the contribution each workman makes to that fixed quantity the 
more workmen must be employed to accomplish the total task. Therefore, the less each 
workman does in a day the more of his comrades will get employment. Wherever this 
policy is successfully carried out, the result is that the individual trades unionist does a 
day’s work much below his reasonable capacity, to his own demoralization and the 
destruction of real good will between employer and employed. It is impossible for a 
workman to preserve his own self-respect or his own personal efficiency if he habitually 
works for day’s wages at a speed below his natural personal capacity. If this policy 
should be successfully carried out in many large-scale industries throughout the United 
States the efficiency of the population at work would be seriously reduced within ten 
years, and the reduction would be progressive. No man, however well educated, intel- 
ligent, and naturally ambitious can long resist the effect on his own character of working 
in the way prescribed by many unions to limit output. 

That passage is a calumny on the American working class. Mark you, 
this man says, ‘‘in the way prescribed by many unions to limit the output,”’ 
which is for the workman to do ‘‘a day’s work much below his reasonable 
capacity.’’ In no conference which we have had with employers for lo these 
many years, and we have conferred with hundreds and hundreds, employing 
perhaps all the trades known to this country, has any such indictment of 
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employes as aclass in any occupation ever been made. The spirit of the 
American workingman today, as it ever has been, is that of pride that he 
can make good at his job. He is in general ready, sometimes too ready, to 
show his superiority as a workman over his comrades. His shop bosses are 
prone to play on his pardonable pride and vanity in doing expert and speedy 
work. That is our experience, at least, and we pit it against Dr. Eliot’s 
experience, to whatever extent his may amount. 

Whatever differences of opinion men may have on other questions, all 
are agreed that in the aggregate and per man the American wage-workers 
are the greatest wealth producers in the civilized world. What a mis- 
representation, therefore, is Doctor Eliot’s unfounded charge that America’s 
workers so limit their output. 

The minimum wage, the Doctor next avers, ‘‘is ordinarily put at a level 
above the worth of the less skillful workmen, and below the worth of the 
most skillful.’’ This animadversion obviously can not hold good in piece- 
work, which is practiced in a large percentage of the trades. Nor in those 
forms of time-work, such as railroading or machine attending, in which 
speed of operation is beyond control by the individual. Nor can it be valid 
in occupations in which a considerable proportion of the competent hands 
are at seasons out of work; competition will surely give them the surviving 
jobs in the dead season. And, in fact, in the usual state of the labor mar- 
ket, every man at work knows he. must earn his dollar or the employer will 
find a way to get rid of him. It is true the majority in a force may be 
unable to match the records of the most gifted workmen, made under every 
favorable circumstance, established by the employer as tests for the other 
men, examples up to which all must be speeded, and as data to furnish the 
argument against union men that they limit output. 

‘*The boycotts ordered and maintained by the American Federation of 
Labor have frequently failed of their object,’’ avows the Doctor. Well— 
there is no law to prevent him from saying such things. But events speak 
for themselves to contradict him. 

‘‘Funds held by unions, which ought to be appropriated to securing 
the payment of benefits to which their members have acquired a right are 
often sacrificed in the emergencies of a long strike; that is, they are used 
for war purposes at the discretion of the officers of the union.’’ This is 
simply one more baseless assertion. The facts in the matter may be ascer- 
tained without difficulty. What international union, having engaged, 
through its constitution and by-laws, to pay sick, death, old-age, or out- 
of-work benefits, has defaulted in their payment? And what local unions, 
legitimate members of a general union? That is the question. We chal- 
lenge Dr. Eliot’s statement flatly. Besides, but a very small minority of 
our American trade unions permit their officers to use either general or 
special funds ‘‘at their discretion.’’ Unions are not run that way. 

‘*The uniform wage is also the means of keeping women out of many 
employments which the unions think should be reserved for men.’’ Truly, 
the Doctor is prone to run to extremes and generalities in his charges. No 
alleged trade-union custom objectionable to his mind is other than general. 


‘‘Many unions’’ ‘‘frequently’’ do this or that. He permits none of hi 
s 
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indictments to apply only in exceptional cases, as might reasonably happen. 
We wonder which of the unions are keeping the women out, through the 
uniform wage or other means. Building trades? Well, we did see women 
hodcarriers in Budapest. Does Dr. Eliot want them in America? Black- 
smiths? ’Tis true, in the Black Country in England many women formerly 
worked at that effeminate occupation, but they are being pretty well elimi- 
nated—perhaps by the uniform wage. Bartending? A techy subject in 
Great Britain. Boilermaking, baking, butchering? Longshoremen, steel 
construction workers, foundrymen? Teamsters, granite cutters, carpenters? 
No, we must turn to the in-door occupations. And if there is one of these 
possible into which women have not been introduced by employers, ever 
seeking cheaper and cheaper labor, we should like to know which of them 
it can be. 

The illustrations we have given of Dr. Eliot’s indictments show his 
method of setting up his ideal union. ~ He seems to live in a world where 
want is unknown to men out of work; where all human beings enjoy 
their full rights under the broadest scope of justice; where every fiction of 
the law, such as ‘‘free’’ contract between ‘‘master’’ and ‘‘servant,’’ is a 
solid fact; where wage-workers in the scramble for jobs never lower the 
value of their day’s work. Hence the doctor’s high philosophy. And he 
is giving us the best that Harvard can do, as applied to the toughest nut to 
crack in all the problematic side of sociology—the labor question. 

‘‘Ah! ahem!’’ might, with equal practical sense, an apostle of world- 
peace say in inspecting a Krupp fourteen-inch cannon: ‘‘This ought to 
make a very pretty monument to Peace! Just keep the soldiers away from 
it. Never load it; in fact, powder ought to go out of use. Spike muzzle 
and breach. Set the glittering object up onend. Thereit is, a beautiful, 
harmless ornament for a public square.’’ Aye; but no longer would it be 
a gun. 

But—we find we are not quite through with the vagrom fancies of the 
Doctor. He once read, in some old English work on Political Economy, 
probably when he was yet in his prep days, that trade unions some time, 
somewhere, opposed machinery. Was he going to let that ancient flaw in 
the union he would destroy escape him? Not he, with his complete list of 
its alleged flaws. Hear him (pages 58-60): 

Trades unionism formerly endeavored to prevent the substitution of machinery 
for hand labor, and to restrict, so far as possible, the use of machinery in all uni-nized 
trades. This policy has, however, undergone many favorable modifications, although 
a belief in it lingers and occasionally finds forcible expression. The introduction of 
the linotype and monotype into the printing trade was resisted in many ways, direct 
and indirect, and some of these resistances still linger. An employing printer whose 
shop was unionized could hardly use a small number of these typesetting machines, 
because the unions prescribed that the operator of one of these machines should never 
himself repair or put in order his machine temporarily disordered. The operator whose 
machine gave out must lie back and call for the machinist, although he knew perfectly 
what was the matter with his machine, and could himself rectify it. The employer, 
therefore, must have use for machines enough to warrant the steady employment of a 
competent machinist. This was an ingenious application for restrictive purposes of the 
principle that one trade must not interfere with the province of another, 
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How much—or little—of truth is in that paragraph? We may safely 
venture to assert, without fear of contradiction from the competent—(say, 
the staff in the United States Department of Labor)—first, that not one 
dollar’s worth of production in ten millions in the United States has ever 
been affected by trade union opposition to machinery; secondly, that the 
proportion today is not one dollar to a hundred millions; and thirdly, 
that Dr. Eliot’s assertions as to union opposition to the linotype are un- 
founded in fact, especially the one regarding the prohibition of the linotype 
operator in an office having a less number of machines than necessary to 
keep a machinist busy. 

And here is another misrepresentation of conditions among American 
workmen of today (pages 60-61): 

Benjamin Franklin in his Autobiography points out that in the printer’s business 
it is impracticable for a journeyman to resist the demands of a majority of his fellow 
journeymen. He refused to treat to beer when he first got employment in a compositors’ 
room in London, but found his position so uncomfortable, or rather so impossible, that 
he procured his transfer into a press room, and there treated his fellow pressmen to beer 
in accordance with custom, although he took none himself. 


We shall here make another positive assertion: There is not one print- 
ing office in all the United States at the present time in which, either in the 
composing or press room, treating to beer, or to anything else, is obligatory, 
in any way—by union rule, shop-hand pressure, or craft custom. This Ben 
Franklin tradition has done service times without number in college pro- 
fessors’ lecture-rooms. One can find it in print in numerous LL. D.’s for- 
gotten essays on neglected library shelves and in worm-eaten Sunday school 
books. Professor Eliot and the others in the habit of using it to enforce 
their views, and show up the vulgarities they assume of printers, are obliged 
to go back a hundred and fifty years to get their apocryphal fact—for Ben, 
his biographers record, could spin an interesting yarn, with or without pre- 
judice. And, by the way, not a little that passes for the groundwork of 
present opinion in professorial circles is unrevised text-book stuff fresh one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

We now call especial attention to what Dr. Eliot has to say of competi- 
tion. Here is a principle in economics long the subject of world-wide dis- 
cussion. Everywhere among the informed and fair-minded one-sided views 
of it are now rejected. We would be willing that Dr. Eliot or ourself should 
stand or fall as a competent instructor in trade unionism according to our 
respective views of the influence among the working classes of competition. 

First, let Dr. Eliot be his own witness. Herewith, in full, is the 
passage in which he sums up his complete evaluation of competition as a 
social factor (pages 63-65): 

A characteristic policy of trade unionism has been to prevent competition in the 
trades it controls. This is, of course, a part of its monopolistic policy. This policy 
has been supported in the educational and philanthropic world by much denunciation 
of competition in general. Many people, indeed, have talked about competition as an 
evil which ought everywhere to be resisted and prevented. Respectable business men 


have thought it right to defeat the attempts of governments, corporations, partnerships, 
and individual owners to get competitive bids on work to be done by contract. It has 
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been asserted that competition was cruel and also likely to put into action men’s most 
selfish and hateful passions. Now, the fact about competition is that it isa prime means 
of improvement, not only in industries but in the development of personal character. 
Competition is the great revealer to the individual of his own power and capacity. To 
know himself is impossible without active competition with other people. A nation 
protected from competition will soon prove itself unprogressive, sure to decline when 
its progress comes to depend, not on undeveloped natural resources but on the trained 
skill and capacity of the population. In family, school, and college, generous rivalry 
and emulation are wholesome and animating forces. So they are in the national 
industries. To defeat competition in any way is therefore to inflict a serious injury on 
society at large. 

Against this view we submit an outline of what we believe is the con- 
sensus of opinion among sociologists on this question: Competition among 
mankind is to be encouraged or discouraged as it proves helpful or harmful 
to the race. By the tests of helpfulness or harmfulness it is legitimate or 
illegitimate. It is legitimate, and presumably will by necessity exist in all 
future society, of whatever form, when practiced under equal conditions of 
just opportunity to obtain the objects competed for among the human beings 
in any given group. It is illegitimate, in the present economic conditions 
of society, wherever men, deprived of their just opportunities for existence 
and self-development and the full products of their past labor, are obliged 
to compete through a forced sale of their labor power with other men sim- 
ilarly situated, to gain the necessaries of life. Dr. Eliot may unfairly select 
and quote, to the extent this globe affords, illustrations that lie in the 
class of beneficial competition, such as is seen ‘‘in family, school, and col- 
lege,’’ and prove with every case his argument for competition. But he 
must avoid, as he has knowingly done, illustrations of the economic strug- 
gle. In this domain, unrestricted competition among the masses of wage- 
workers, possessed individually of but a short-time purchase of independent 
existence, reduces them to work-place conditions and to a wage which, if 
not slavery and starvation, are deprivative to a degree abhorrent to all men 
moved by a sense of social justice. Especially true is this fact in the pres- 
ence of the wealth produced in so great measure by the wage- workers and of 
the practical possibilities of production in the present age. 

The wage-workers have a right to live, to mention no other right. 

The paramount economic task of society in the transition state of 
today—from the epoch of small industrial workshop units to the epoch of 
great industrial workshop units—is the maintenance of legitimate com- 
petition in its proper domain and the contemporaneous suppression of 
illegitimate competition. 

The chief mission of the trade union is the immediate practical suppres- 
sion of illegitimate competition among the mass of wage-workers, victims as 
they are of the present economic conditions and continual revolutionary indus- 
trial changes. And while society is slowly proceeding in the adjustments 
of law and of the social and labor-hiring methods demanded by developing 
ideas of justice, the trade union must necessarily remain the bulwark 
against the ruinous folly, the working-class economic crime, of a competi- 
tion that permits the employing class to play off the urgent necessities of a 
quite permanently small unemployed percentage in any given occupation 
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so as to overstock the labor market in order to reduce the selling price of 
all employed. 

The fact that this process of cut-throat scramble for jobs went on 
uninterruptedly for years in the beginning of modern industry in every 
occupation in which there is now a trade union, and is doing so still 
in the callings not yet organized (those in which the feeblest workers 
socially are engaged, unskilled women especially), is the most marked socio- 
economic phenomenon of modern times. That fact presents the problem at 
the basis of all other social problems. In it was found the genesis of the union 
of workers of the same calling selling their similar labor in the general 
market. They were compelled to master their market jointly. To ignore 
that fact, as Dr. Eliot has done, is to evade a supremely pressing moral 
issue. And his evasion is a shameful treason to the large circle of earnest 
people seeking guidance of one professing the qualifications to lead public 
opinion in a matter of conscience which they desire to approach in reason 
and right-heartedness. 

We submit our brief analysis of competition, as against Dr. Eliot’s, to 
the judgment of enlightened minds. Have we been one-sided, or has he? 
Have we been guilty of half-representations, or has he? Have we spoken 
for but one class, or has he? Which of us has addressed himself to the ques- 
tion at issue in all its scope? Which has outlined it as men are bound to 
do who profess to include the decisive truths that bear upon it? Which has 
recognized the beginnings of the institution under consideration—the trade 
union—the necessities for its existence, the inevitableness in present social 
conditions of the remedies for which it strives? Which of us has displayed 
the spirit of jurist and juror, bent on the truth, all the truth, and nothing 
but the truth? 

We regret that the university champion of the cause of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association should have made so poor a showing. We declare 
deliberately that his plea for the disintegration of militant trade unionism 
is astonishingly shallow, platitudinously flat, and shockingly heartless. 
We believe these sentiments of ours must on due consideration be accepted 
by the general intelligence of today when duly enlightened, through honest 
reasoning upon the subject, and by the judgment of posterity, whether nigh 
or remote, which shall look backward over the stages through which society 
shall have moved upward toward the goal of social justice at which it shall 
stand. 





Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
—Longfellow. 
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AUTOMATIC COMPENSATION — I HE INJURED 
WORKMAN’S RIGHT. 


By JOHN MITCHELL. 


HE general subject of industrial acci- 
dents, employers’ liability and com- 
pensation to workmen for losses 

caused by industrial accidents involves 
pointing the way not only to the means of 
reducing the number of industrial accidents, 
but also to the inauguration of a better 
legal system of indemnifying the victims 
and dependents of victims of such accidents. 

In order to approach the subject in an 
intelligent and orderly manner, it will be 
necessary to direct attention to the appall- 
ing number of wage-earners killed or 
maimed annually in the peaceful conduct 
of our industries. William Hard, the well- 
known writer, credits the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service with the statement 
that more than 500,000 workmen are killed 
or injured annually in the United States. 
Dr. Hoffmann, statistician of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, has estimated the num- 
ber at approximately 2,000,000. 

Colonel Roosevelt, while President of the 
United States, wrote a letter upon this sub- 
ject in which he said: ‘‘As modern civiliza- 
tion is constantly creating artificial dangers 
of life, limb, and health, it is imperative 
upon us to provide new safeguards against 
the new perils. In legislation and in our 
use of safety devices for the protection of 
workmen we are far behind European 
peoples, and in consequence in the United 
States the casualties attendant upon peace- 
ful industries exceed those which would 
happen under great perpetual war. Many, 
even most of these casualties are prevent- 
able, and it is not supportable that we 
should continue a policy under which life 
and limb are sacrificed because it is sup- 
posed to be cheaper to maim and kil] than 
to protect them.’’ 

What is the interpretation of these figures 
and this statement? They mean that more 
workmen are killed and injured annually in 
the United States, in the course of their 
employment, than would be killed or 





wounded annually if this nation and one of 
the European nations were arrayed against 
each other in continuous and perpetual 
war. It means that more lives are sacrificed 
and more workmen are injured each year 
in the peaceful conduct of our industries 
than were sacrificed in any one year during 
the period of the civil war. It means that 
more men have been killed and maimed in 
the coal mines of the United States during 
the past seven years than were killed or 
died as a result of wounds in the Continental 
army during the seven years of the Amer- 
ican revolution. 

The victories of peace have their price in 
dead and maimed as well as do the victories 
of war, and the bread of the laborer is 
eaten in the peril of his life. Whether he 
work upon the sea, upon the earth, or in 
the mines underneath the earth, the laborer 
constantly faces imminent death, and his 
peril increases with the progress of the age. 
With each new invention the number of 
killed and injured rises. Each new speeding 
up of the mechanisms of industrial life, 
each increase in the number and size of our 
mighty engines brings with it fresh human 
sacrifices. Each year the locomotive aug- 
ments the number of its victims; in each 
year is lengthened the roll of the men who 
enter the dark and dampness of the mine 
never again to return to their homes and 
loved ones. 

And many are killed without violence; 
thousands of wage-earners lose their lives 
in factories, mills, and mines without the 
inquest of a coroner. The slow death which 
comes from working in a vitiated atmos- 
phere, from inhaling constantly the fine, 
sharp dust of metals, from laboring unceas- 
ingly in constrained and unnatural postures, 
from ‘constant contact of the hands or lips 
with poisonous substances; lastly the death 
which comes from prolonged exposure to 
inclement weather, from over-exertion and 
under-nutrition, from lack of sleep, from 
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lack of recuperation, swells beyond com- 
putation the unnumbered victims of a rest- 
less progress. 

However sure the precautions, however 
perfect the arrangements, it is inconceiv- 
able that the gigantic industrial movements 
of the American people should be conducted 
without some fatalities. The industrial 
structure is a huge machine, hard running 
and with many unguarded parts, and many 
of the fatalities, many of the deaths in gen- 
eral are simply and solely the result of 
conditions beyond human control and in- 
separable from the ordinary course of exist- 
ence. But thousands of easily preventable 
accidents and fatalities occur each year, and 
it is from these that the trade unionist 
strives to secure relief. 

It is a strange commentary upon our 
boasted American civilization that in this 
country three times as many persons, per 
1,000 employed, are killed and injured in 
the course of their employment as in any 
other country in the world. It is not my 
purpose to disparage the institutions of my 
own country, because I believe that with 
all our failings, with all our sins of omis- 
sion and commission, we have in many 
respects the best government ever instituted 
among men, but I can not blind myself to 
the fact that in the matter of providing 
protection for the life and safety of the 
workman and compensating him for in- 
juries sustained in the course of his employ- 
ment, we are lagging far behind the nations 
of the old world. It may be said that this 
is not a parental government and that the 
state should not be called upon to regulate 
our industrial relations, and while I agree 
that they are best governed who are least 
governed, I contend, nevertheless, that it 
is a proper function of the Government to 
throw around the weakest of its citizens 
all the safeguards and all the protection 
possible. 

In the matter of the health and safety of 
the workman, society has not yet learned its 
full lesson. There was a time when the 
criminal law was a matter of private settle- 
ment and a man could relieve himself of 
responsibility for the murder of his neigh- 
bor by making a ‘‘ blood payment’’ of so- 
and-so-much money to the kinsmen of the 
murdered man. Our attitude toward in- 
dustrial accidents is still much the same. 
If the employer pays a ludicrously inade- 
quate sum to his injured employe or to 
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the widow of a workman who has been 
killed, society assumes that he has per- 
formed his full duty and that his concern 
in the affair has ceased. 

As a matter of fact, most large employers 
relieve themselves of financial responsibility 
for the death or injury of their workmen by 
a system of insurance in employers’ liability 


companies. In consideration of the pay- 
ment of a small fee for each person 
employed, these companies guarantee to 


defend in the courts all suits instituted for 
damages and to pay to the plaintiffs in such 
suits any judgment that may be rendered 
against the employér. Because of this pro- 
tection itis frequently less expensive to 
permit a workman to be killed or maimed 
than to provide adequate safeguards against 
his injury. 

During the several years just passed our 
scientists, statesmen, and politicians have 
been loud and earnest in their protestations 
against the waste and exhaustion of the 
nation’s natural resources. The conserva- 
tion of the material wealth of the nation is 
a matter of deep concern and of vital im- 
portance to our own and to future genera- 
tions, but is it not high time that systematic 
and effective efforts be made by the State 
and National Governments, to protect and 
conserve our greatest assest—our human 
resources—the lives, the health, the hap- 
piness, and the prosperity of the men and 
women and children of labor? 

Our unions have done much in this 
direction. They have rendered yeomen 
service in protecting the wage-earners, but 
without the aid of the State they can not 
carry on to full fruition their objects and 
ideals in this respect. 

As an illustration of what has been ac- 
complished through the efforts of the 
organized workingmen, it may prove illumi- 
nating to contrast the number and the 
proportion of accidents occurring in union 
and non-union employments. The follow- 
ing tables throw light upon the conditions 
existiig in the coal mining industry. 
Here is the number killed per 1,000 em- 
ployed: 

Thoroughly organized States: 


Arkansas............... 1.97 Michigan.............. 1.78 
RCS tS See 95 
Ee ee i csceusidenes 3.27 
SE SR Po oer ee 2.63 Oklahoma............. 3 93 
BED sncvssscicnpenies 2.57 


Average, 2.47. 























Partially organized States: 


Pennsylvania: Washington......... 6.06 
Anthracite......... 4.23 
Bituminous ........ 4.94 


Average, 5.07. 

Practically unorganized States: 

FN EIRETETE ‘7.20 New Mexico......... 11.45 
CSOROERE cncevecscccee 6.96 West Virginia........ 12.35 
Average, 9.49. 

The following tables show the number 
of tons produced per life lost in the States 
named: 

Thoroughly organized States: 


Arkansas ......... 133,522 Michigan......... 290,837 
0 298,356 Missouri........... 499,742 
eer 263,881 Obhio................ 210,081 
TODD cccccecccsesses 184,740 Oklahoma........ 110, 384 
FERRED ccc cosnciives 228,827 
Average, 246,707. 

Partially organized States: 
Pennsylvania: 

Anthracite..... 120,910 Washington ..... 102,237 

Bituminous... 186,281 


Average, 136,476. 

Practically unorganized States: 
Alabama........... 95,535 New Mexico...... 77,322 
Colorado ......... 108,922 West Virginia..... 65,969 

Average, 86,214. 

During recent years three great bridges 
have been built by New York City across 
the East River, which divides Manhat- 
tan from Long Island. For all practical 
purposes these bridges are the same in 
construction, and in their building 
approximately the same number of men 
were employed. However, two of them 
were built by union workmen and one by 
non-union men. In the building of the 
Manhattan Bridge, upon which union labor 
was employed, there occurred one death 
and three injuries; in the building of the 
Williamsburg Bridge, upon which union 
labor was employed, five deaths occurred, 
while in the building of the Blackwell’s Is- 
land Bridge, upon which non-union labor was 
employed, fifty five fatal accidents occurred. 

These statistics all go to show that our 
trade unions have been efficacious in pro- 
tecting the life and limb of the workman 
just as they have been potential in securing 
for him higher wages, shorter hours, and 
improved conditions of life and labor. 

Not only have the unions protected the 
workmen from violent deaths and mangled 
limbs, but they have been effective in pro- 
tecting the health and longevity of their 
members; but encouraging and significant 
as these figures and statements appear, 
their is, nevertheless, a great force lacking. 
Even the best conditions existing in the 
United States do not compare favorably 
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with conditions existing in foreign coun- 
tries, because in foreign countries the 
efforts of the unions are supplemented by 
the activities of the state. 

During the ten years 1889-1908 the fol- 
lowing is the record of fatal accidents in 
the mining industry of the countries named: 


Lhe o7 
ye? ne 3 
ot ee 
a ee ze 
e305 063 £8 
< e as 
PE ici nnadnsniadinie 79,007 676 0 86 
pS ECE 53 794 928 1.74 
ee 132,251 1,401 1 06 
SN glee sn tendilaninaid 162 917 2,944 1.81 
ET IE aa 397,022 8,460 213 
Great Britain ............ 796,303 10,319 1.29 
United States............ 544.756 19,775 3.46 


These figures and these contrasts all go 
to prove that the causes and the prevention 
of industrial accidents are not determined 
or largely influenced by humanitarian con- 
siderations. If they were I am free to say 
that the results would be more favorable to 
the United States, because I believe that 
the American employer is not inherently less 
considerate of the lives and the safety of 
the workmen than is the employer of other 
nations. The fact is that the humane, pro- 
gressive employer is as much the victim of 
his environment as is the workman. The 
decent employer is often deterred from ex- 
pending the money necessary to provide 
safety appliances by reason of the fact the 
avaricious and unfair employer will not do 
so. The reasonable employer is placed at 
a disadvantage competitively when he 
undertakes to provide adequately for the 
safety of his employes. This circumstance 
but emphasizes the necessity of requiring 
by law that machinery shall be protected, 
in order that the expense may fall upon all 
alike. As a matter of fact, every person 
who has investigated the subject is forced 
to the conclusion that the question of acci- 
dents and their prevention is a question of 
dollars and cents. If it cost more to kill a 
workman in America than to protect him— 
as it does in Europe—the American work- 
man would not be killed, he would be 
protected; and the number of industrial acci- 
dents would be reduced at least one-half. 

And in connection with this subject, it is 
highly important to the preservation of life 
and the promotion of health that the fac- 
tory and mining laws of all our States— 
which, at the present time, are wholly 
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inadequate—should be greatly extended and 
should be enforced with the utmost vigor. 
Manufacturers should be required, under 
pain of severe penalty, to equip machinery 
and working places with every safety device 
it is possible to secure, and the State itself 
should establish museums of safety devices 
and industrial hygiene in which should be 
exhibited drawings or models of all safety 
appliances in use in this and other countries. 

As a further means of reducing accidents, 
our iniquitous and antiquated liability laws 
should be repealed and in their place should 
be established an automatic system of com- 
pensation to workmen for losses caused by 
industrial accidents. If the money now 
spent by employers in defending themselves 
against personal injury litigation were paid 
directly to the injured workmen or to the 
dependents of workmen who have been 
killed, it would go a long way toward 
relieving their distress and toward ex- 
tricating the nation from the humiliating 
and disgraceful position it now occupies in 
respect to this question. 

The United States is now the only in- 
dustrial nation on earth that maintains the 
old system of liability based upon negli- 
gence. We still live under the common 
law, only slightly modified by statute in 
some of the States. This law was evolved 
more than a century ago, at a time when 
there was not a mine, a mill, or a factory 
of any importance in the United States. 
The system may have been just then, but 
it is unjust now. We were wholly an agri- 
cultural people one hundred years ago; we 
are now an industrial nation and our ma- 
chinery is more complex than that of any 
other nation on earth. 

Our men work harder; they live under a 
severe nervous strain; we are a hetero- 
geneous people—hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants come to our shores each year; 
we work and live together, and it is not to 
be wondered at that we more readily fall 
victims to industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases than do the workmen in the 
more slow-going, homogeneous nations of 
Europe; therefore we, even more than 
they, require protection against the evils of 
modern industrialism. 

Asarule, an injured workman has no rem- 
edy at law if his injury were caused by the act 
-of a fellow-workman or if he contributed 
himself in any degree to his own injury. 
In many instances he has no remedy at law 
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whatever, because it has been held by the 
courts that the workman in accepting em- 
ployment assumes all the risks of his work. 
The result of all this judge-made law has 
been that the workman is practically help- 
less; the employer is under heavy expense 
defending himself in the courts or in pay- 
ing premiums to liability companies, and 
the courts of the State and nation are bur- 
dened beyond their capacity with litigation 
that in every other nation is eliminated 
because of the automatic settlement of such 
claims. 

I shall not undertake a detailed discus- 
sion of the laws of other nations, but shall 
direct attention to the principles evolved by 
the workingmen’s compensation act which 
is now iu force in Great Britain. If a 
British workman of any calling meets with 
an accident in the course of his employ- 
ment, he receives from his employer two 
weeks after the accident one-half of the 
wages he was earning at the time the ac- 
cident occurred. These payments continue 
until the workman resumes his employment. 
If he be permanently and totally disabled, 
an amount equal to one-half his wages is 
paid for the remainder of his life. If a 
workman is killed in the course of his em- 
employment, there is paid immediately to his 
dependents a sumequal tothree years’ wages. 

These payments are not high—not so 
high as they should be, and certainly not 
sufficient adequately to compensate a work- 
man in the United States—but even on this 
basis of one-half wages the American work- 
man would be immeasurably better pro- 
tected and provided for than he is under the 
present system. And in connection with 
this phase of the subject it is well to re- 
member that under this compensation act 
payments are made at the time the victim 
of an accident or his dependents most need 
it; whereas under our system, even when 
recovery is made, it is necessary to await 
the slow processes of the courts, sometimes 
extending over a period of years. 

From time immemorial the organized 
workers of the United States have endeav- 
ored, with only a fair degree of success, to 
have enacted suitable employers’ liability 
laws, and while I am in full sympathy 
with their efforts in this direction, yet it is 
to be remembered that even the best system 
of employers’ liability means expense, delay, 
and litigation, whereas the compensation 
laws of foreign countries work automati- 

















cally, benefits are paid immediately, fric- 
tion is eliminated, and a large measure of 
justice is done. 

It has been demonstrated beyond reason- 
able doubt that in only one case in seven has 
the American workman succeeded in collect- 
ing damages in a suit instituted against his 
employer, and if he makes a settlement out- 
side the court he is usually required to 
accept an amount less than is paid in cases 
of like injury under the operation of the 
British law. 

On the whole, it would seem to me that 
from every consideration of business judg- 
ment, economy, and fair dealing between 
man and man, weshould not hesitate longer 
in abandoning a system that has been pro- 
ductive of so much misery and injustice, to 
say nothing of the friction and ill feeling 
engendered between employer and employe. 
Under our present system an injured work- 
man is compelled to sue the only man on 
earth upon whom he has a moral claim for 
employment; whereas under an automatic 
compensation system he receives as a matter 
of right—not as a benefaction—a definite 
amount of money, a sufficient amount to 
tide him or his dependents over the period 
of adversity. 

At this point it may be of interest to con- 
sider the expense, because—as indicated in 
discussing this matter—the average em- 
ployer is concerned with the question of 
cost. I am not prepared to say what the 
relative expense would be under a compen- 
sation system as against the present liability 
system; but Mr. Hard states that in the 
eleven years, 1894 to 1905, inclusive, the 
employers’ liability companies of America 
took in $99,959,076 in premiums from 
American employers, and that these com- 
panies paid out in the settlement of claims 
of injured workmen $43,599,498, or 43.6 
per cent of the amount they took in. 

It is safe to say that of the $43,599,498 
paid in settlement of the claims of injured 
workmen, 35 per cent was expended by the 
injured workmen in the payment of attor- 
ney fees and court expenses, so that, in the 
final analysis, the injured workmen received 
less than $30,000,000 of the $100,000,000 
paid by employers during this period in 
premiums to liability companies. In other 
words, $70,000,000 were wasted—worse 
than wasted, because the money was used 
in burdening our courts with litigation and 
in delaying or defeating the settlement of 
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just claims, when it should have been used 
(and would be used under a wise system) 
for the immediate relief of the men and 
their families who are the victims of the 
hazard of industrial pursuits. 

I am not prepared to say that even though 
the entire $100,000,000 had been paid di- 
rectly to the injured workmen, it would 
have been sufficient to have indemnified 
them for their losses, but I do believe that 
it would not have required very much 
more to have compensated them on the 
basis of the British workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

I believe that industry should bear the 
burden of the pecuniary loss sustained by 
workmen as a result of industrial accidents, 
just as it is now required to repair its ma- 
chinery and to offset the losses of deprecia- 
tion in the value of its plants. The workmen 
and those dependent upon them are and will 
be under any system required to bear all the 
physical pain and mental suffering. For 
this they can not be reimbursed, but they 
should be relieved of the harrowing fear of 
hunger and want; they should be guar- 
anteed against the humiliation and degrada- 
tion of becoming objects of charity. 

There are, of course, great obstacles to 
be overcome; constitutional difficulties 
stand in the way, but we must approach 
the question with that courage, patience, 
and persistence that have characterized our 
movement in all the great work it has under- 
taken to do. 

Already six sovereign States have ap- 
pointed commissions to investigate the sub- 
ject and to devise a system of automatic 
compensation, and I am reasonably hope- 
ful that the legislatures appointing these 
commissions will act favorably upon their 
reports. The State of New York has al- 
ready enacted a statute providing for com- 
pensation in a limited number of dangerous 
trades, and if the trial works out success- 
fully there is little doubt in my mind that 
the law will be made general and applicable 
to all the industries in New York State. 

I believe that the timeis ripe for the 
wage-earners and all their well-wishers to 
make a concerted effort to remedy this evil 
that has grown up under our complex in- 
dustrial system and to substitute for our 
liability laws a better and infinitely less 
wasteful system—that of automatic com- 
pensation to workmen for losses caused by 
industrial accident. 
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PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE IN DETERMINING THE 
| AWFULNESS OF A BOYCOTT BY 
A LABOR UNION. 


By ALMOND G. SHEPARD.* 


out of industrial disputes, yet to be 

settled, is the right of members of 
labor organizations to bestow their patron- 
age or beneficial intercourse, and the right 
to control or induce the acts of others in 
the bestowal of their patronage or benefi- 
cial intercourse, to the injury of those whom 
they denominate unfriendly tolabor and with 
whom they are at the time engaged in an in- 
dustrial dispute. In the solution of this 
question, many variant theories have been 
formulated, all to a greater or less degree 
based upon certain fundamental principles 
of law, which are also involved in much 
uncertainty and confusion. It is this latter 
fact which has occasioned, toa great extent 
at least, the conflict to be found in the de- 
cisions involving the lawfulness of the ex- 
ercise by unions of different means to divert 
the trade, not only of their membership, 
but also of third persons, from those with 
whom they are engaged in an industrial 
dispute. 

Unfortunately, in passing upon this 
question, some courts have formulated 
doctrines which would seem to have no ap- 
plication in matters of litigation other than 
industrial disputes. This has given rise to 
the claim upon the part of labor unions and 
their friends that some courts are partial to 
the employer in disposing of questions re- 
lating to industrial disputes. It seems to 
be quite generally conceded that there is 
some ground for thisclaim, at least in some 
instances, and to an extent sufficient to 
have received recognition and notice in the 
platforms of the two great political parties, 
and to have been the subject of a bill in 
Congress relating to such controversies in 
the Federal courts, which has the approval 
of the President, who himself, when judge, 
was frequently called upon to determine 
many of the questions involved in litiga- 


()*: of the vexing questions growing 





* From Case and Comment. « 


tion of this character, and whose utterances 
on the subject will hereafter be more par- 
ticularly noticed. 

. . . The fact that the term ‘‘boy- 
cott’’ has been extended to cover substan- 
tially all cases involving attempts by labor 
unions to divert trade or patronage from 
some persons with whom they are having a 
controversy is one reason for the confusion 
which has arisen with reference to the 
general question as to the right of labor 
unions to divert trade or patronage. 

. . . The term was originally em- 
ployed to designate not only a policy of 
inaction, but an active interference with 
the common rights of another by preventing 
Captain Boycott from exercising his com- 
mon right of holding business and social 
intercourse with others, by intimidating 
and coercing such persons as he might de- 
sire to deal with from having any business 
dealings with him. Not only was this boy- 
cott unlawful for the reason mentioned, but 
for the further reason that the primary pur- 
pose or object was maliciously to injure 
and annoy Captain Boycott, and not for the 
direct purpose of benefiting those engaged 
therein. As thus employed, the term ‘‘boy- 
cott’’ designated acts which were unlawful 
per se, whether indulged in by a single in- 
dividual or a collection of individuals. It 
may be observed that in designating a boy- 
cott unlawful Jer se, the courts since that 
time have apparently had reference to the 
term as thus employed, rather than to its 
wider scope. 

Thus, President Taft, then judge, said 
that the essential feature of boycotting was 
the exclusion of the employer from all 
communication with former customers and 
materialmen by threats of similar exclusion 
of the latter if dealings were continued. 

It was undoubtedly with this understand- 
ing of the term that this learned jurist ang 




















statesman, in a later case remarked that 
‘boycotts, though unaccompanied by vio- 
lence or intimidation, have been pronounced 
unlawful in every State of the United 
States where the question has arisen, unless 
it be in Minnesota. They are held to be 
unlawful in England.’’ This case involved 
the right of employes to refuse to handle 
the cars of another company for the pur- 
pose of coercing their employer to break 
off business relations with such company, 
without thereby expecting to ebtain any 
direct advantage to themselves, but primar- 
ily for the purpose of injuring such com- 
pany. 

Cases involving such a state of facts do 
not present as serious a question as does 
the question of the right of a labor organi- 
zation to divert the trade of its members 
and others from one with whom they are 
having a controversy, although there is a 
considerable conflict among the courts as 
to the right of labor organizations to direct 
their members to refuse to handle the 
product of one with whom they are at 
war industrially. 

The general question as to the right to 
divert trade is not so easily disposed of. 
Some courts, apparently influenced in part 
at least by the foregoing cases, and in part 
by the application of a generally disap- 
proved and obsolete principle that an act, 
though lawful if done by a single indi- 
vidual, is rendered unlawful if done by a 
collection of individuals, have asserted 
that attempts by labor organizations to 
divert the patronage of their membership 
and third persons from a person with whom 
they were having an industrial controversy, 
are unlawful, although no intimidation or 
coercion is resorted to, other than the mere 
fact of numbers, and even though the 
primary object sought was lawful and the 
means employed, if done by one, lawful. 

The reasoning of these cases is to the 
effect that, although it may be lawful for a 
single individual to bestow his patronage 
as he chooses, and to induce or persuade 
others to bestow their patronage in accord- 
ance with his ideas, yet such action by a 
number of individuals, although the object 
sought be a lawful one, is unlawful because 
of the mere fact of the number engaged 
therein—that of itself amounting to unlaw- 
ful coercion and intimidation; and such an 
attempt is denominated a conspiracy and 
enjoined in equity on that ground. 
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This reasoning is a departure from the 
well-settled rules relating to torts and 
conspiracies, and will not stand the test 
applicable thereto. 

In the first place, it must be conceded 
that a labor organization organized for the 
purpose of obtaining better wages, shorter 
hours, and otherwise enhancing or benefit- 
ing the condition of the members, is a law- 
ful organization. In a late case the conten- 
tion was made that the purpose and effect 
of labor organizations was subversive alike 
of the fundamental rights of the employer 
to manage his own business and of the em- 
ployes to bestow their labor as they might 
elect. Answering this contention the court 
said: ‘‘This kind of argument enters deeply 
into the domain of political science, and 
might well be addressed to a body of con- 
structive statesmen, or men originally con- 
templating a labor organization; it is an 
argument that would be pertinent against 
the organization of society into govern- 
ment. The will of the individual must 
consent to yield to the will of the majority, 
or no organization, either of society into 
government, capital into combination, or 
labor into coalition, can ever be effected. 
The individual must yield in order that the 
many may receive a greater benefit. The 
right of labor to organize for lawful pur- 
poses, and by organic agreement to subject 
individual members to rules, regulations, 
and conduct prescribed by the majority, is 
no longer an‘open question in the juris- 
prudence of this country.’’ 

And in a well-considered English case 
Lord Herschell remarked that it was not 
for their Lordships to express any opinion 
on the policy of trade unions, membership 
of which may undoubtedly influence the 
action of those who have joined them, and 
added: ‘“They are now recognized by law; 
there are combinations of employers as well 
as of employed. The members of these 
unions, of whichever class they are com- 
posed, act in the interest of their class. If 
they resort to unlawful acts, they may be 
indicted or sued. If they do not resort to 
unlawful acts, they are entitled to further 
their interests in the manner which seems 
to them best and most likely to be effectual.’’ 

It would seem clear that there is nothing 
in labor unions themselves which could be 
said to amount toa conspiracy as that term 
is generally understood. At common law, 
a conspiracy was a combination of persons 
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combined to commit a felony. As thus 
used, it could have no possible application 
to the question. At the present time, a 
conspiracy is generally defined to be a con- 
federation to do something unlawful either 
as a means or an end. Before the courts 
may punish or prevent a conspiracy, either 
the act conspired or the manner of its doing 
must be unlawful. A conspiracy can not be 
made the subject of a civil action, unless 
something is done which without the con- 
spiracy would give a right of action. 

As it is a general rule grounded in the 
fundamental principles, that an act which, 
if done by one alone, would constitute no 
cause for action in tort, can not be made 
the ground of such an action or the basis 
for relief by alleging it to be done by or 
through a conspiracy of several. The qual- 
ity of the act and the nature of the in- 
jury inflicted must determine the ques- 
tion. 

The cases which apply the doctrine that 
an act lawful if done by one becomes un- 
lawful if done by many, because the mere 
fact of numbers constitutes unlawful in- 
timidation or coercion, or because the in- 
jury inflicted is greater, and hence is a 
conspiracy, not only assert a doctrine that 
will not stand comparison with the general 
doctrine of conspiracy, but assert a test that 
is illogical as well. In substance, it amounts 
to an assertion that concerted action is 
illegal because it is concerted action, thus 
completely ignoring the well settled doc- 
trine that the foundation of every action of 
tort, apart from the question of malice, is 
an act wrongful and which may be qualified 
legally as an injury. ‘‘It is essential in 
tort that the act complained of be legally 
wrongful as regards the party complaining; 
that is, it must prejudicially affect him in 
some legal right; merely that it will, how- 
ever directly, do him harm in his interests 
is not sufficient.’’ 

The only English support for the doctrine 
that mere concert of action may make an 
otherwise lawful act unlawful is the famous 
case of the Tubwomen vs. The Brewers 
of London, an apparently mythical case, 
wherein the rule was supposed to have been 
declared that it was unlawful for the tub- 
women of London to have resorted to con- 
certed action to secure better wages. No 
such case is reported, and the only case 
that could reasonably be said to be referred 
to is that of Attorney vs. Starling, which, 


however, does not sustain the rule as thus 
broadly stated. 

The general theory of conspiracy as an 
element in determining the lawfulness of 
an attempt by a labor organization to divert 
trade, based upon the theory that such 
attempt by the concerted action of a num- 
ber of individuals constitutes a conspiracy, 
although the act would be lawful if done 
by one, does not receive the support of the 
weight of authority of this country, and 
is disapproved by the English decisions. 
In this connection, and before taking 
up the cases that disapproved of this 
doctrine, it may be of benefit to remem- 
ber that an individual has the undoubted 
right to bestow his patronage upon 
whomsoever he pleases. This may be 
said to be a positive right which he may 
exercise without being called to account for 
his motive or reason in bestowing his pat- 
ronage upon one individual and refraining 
from patronizing another, In addition to 
this positive right, he has the common 
right to enjoy the benefits of his occupa- 
tion, trade, or business without unlawful 
interference from others. He has a right to 
resort to lawful means to better his condi- 
tion, and to that end, if he is a laborer, he 
has a right to buy the products produced 
by his employer and refuse to buy the 
product of some one whom he deems to be 
unfriendly to his interests. If he has this 
right as an individual, there is no lawful 
reason why he can not exercise this right 
in concert with others equally interested 
with him, unless the doctrine of conspir- 
acy as already considered be applied. If he 
is engaged in an industrial dispute with 
his employer, he has the undoubted right 
to refrain from bestowing any of his pat- 
ronage upon such employer. And in order 
to bring to a successful end such contro- 
versy, he has the common right of interfer- 
ing with his employer’s business to the 
extent of inducing others to refrain from 
patronizing such employer, providing he 
does not attempt actual coercion and in- 
timidation other than appeals and moral 
suasion. This,. however, is a common or 
qualified right, and, as will be hereafter 
shown, is unlawful if the primary purpose 
is to maliciously injure the business of his 
employer rather than to aid himself. 

In determining the question of the law- 
fulness of the exercise of these rights by a 
collection or combination of individuals 
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acting in concert, the same test should be 
applied as is applicable in determining the 
exercise of the same right by an individual. 

And it may be said that the weight of 
authority in this country, and the settled 
rule of England, is to apply these princi- 
ples in determining the lawfulness of the 
exercise of the same riyht by a labor 
union. As applied to a combination of 
traders, it has been held that what one 
trader may do in respect of competition, 
a body or set of traders can lawfully do. 
In a leading Evglish case involving this 
question Lord Morris so declared the rule, 
and asserted that ‘‘a body of traders whose 
motive object is to promote their own trade 
can combine to acquire and thereby in so 
far to injure the trade of competitors, pro- 
vided they do no more than is incident to 
such motive object and use no unlawful 
means.’’ 

The latest utterance of the English court 
upon this question is that of Bigham, J., 
who remarked that ‘‘an actionable conspi- 
racy exists when a number of men combine 
either to do an unlawful act or to do a law- 
ful act by unlawful means. I have already 
said that, in my opinion, the acts of the in- 
dividual defendants were not unlawful and 
there is good authority for saying that a 
combination entered into for the mere pur- 
pose of doing a lawful act can not consti- 
tute an actionable conspiracy. In order to 
give a cause of action, the combination to 
do the lawful act must be entered into with 
a malicious intention of damaging the 
plaintiff, and must cause him damage. 
Here no such conspiracy ever in fact ex- 
isted, for there never was any malicious in- 
tention.’’ 

This is also the doctrine of the majority 
of the American courts. In one of the lead- 
ing cases on the subject the court said: 
‘To maintain a bill on the ground of con- 
spiracy, it is necessary that it should ap- 
pear that the object relied on as the basis 
of the conspiracy, or the means used in 
accomplishing it, were unlawful. What a 
person may lawfully do, a number of per- 
sons may unite with him in doing, with- 
out rendering themselves liable to the 
charge of conspiracy.”’ 

In another leading case on the subject 
Mr. Justice Parker, speaking for the ma- 
jority of the court, declared the rule to be 
that ‘‘ whatever one man may do alone, he 
may do in combination with others, pro- 
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vided they have no unlawful object in view. 
Mere numbers do not ordinarily affect the 
quality of the act.’’ 

Upon the same question in a later case it 
was said: ‘‘It is not in the breast of the 
court to stamp as illegal a combination for 
the betterment of the interests of the mem- 
bers thereof, or of some of them, and which, 
without incidental violence or intimidation, 
severs all business dealings with an out- 
sider until it may secure it. If this be ille- 
gal, where can we draw the line so as to 
countenance association to insure united, 
and therefore effective, action to right 
what seems wrong, or to correct what 
seems an abuse, or to mark disapproval of 
some policy in the everyday affairs of our 
social life? The protest of one under threat 
of abstention may be unheeded in view of 
the slightness of the penalty, when a like 
protest of many, with similar threat, is 
effective, and only because the penalty is 
too great to pay. It may be that 
the result of the boycott is a loss to him 
proscribed. Else, the combination would 
fail of its purpose. But, when the result 
sought by a boycott is to protect the mem- 
bers of the combination, or to enhance their 
welfare, that loss is but the incident of the 
act, the means whereby the ultimate end is 
gained.’”’ 

On the same subject in a late decision by 
the Supreme Court of Montana it is said: 
‘* There can be found running through our 
legal literature many remarkable statements 
that an act perfectly lawful when done by 
one person becomes, by some sort of leger- 
demain, criminal when done by two or 
more persons acting in concert, and this 
upon the theory that the concerted action 
amounts to a conspiracy. But with this 
doctrine we do not agree. If an individual 
is clothed with a right when acting alone, 
he does not lose such right merely by 
acting with others, each of whom is 
clothed with the same right. If the act 
done is lawful, the combination of several 
persons to commit it does not render it un- 
lawful. In other words, the mere combina- 
tion of action is not an element which gives 
character to the act. It is the illegality of 
the purpose to be accomplished, or the ille- 
gal means used in furtherance of the pur- 
pose, which makes the act illegal.’’ 

Mr. Justice Holmes, in a very able dis- 
senting opinion on the same point, re- 
marked: ‘‘But there is a notion, which 
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latterly has been insisted on a good deal, 
that a combination of persons to do what 
any one of them lawfully might do by him- 
self will make the otherwise lawful conduct 
unlawful. It would be rash to say that 
some as yet unformulated truth may not be 
hidden under this proposition. But, in the 
general form in which it has been presented 
and accepted by many courts, I think it 
plainly untrue, both on authority and on 
principle.’’ 

The Illinois Appellate Court also de- 
clared the rule to be that ‘‘a person, with 
or without reason, may refuse to trade 
with another; so may ten or fifty persons 
refuse. An individual may advise his 
neighbor or friend not to trade with an- 
other neighbor. He may even command 
when the language amounts only to earnest 
advice.’’ 

This seems also to be the well-established 
rule in other jurisdictions. 

Under this doctrine, the lawfulness of 
a diversion of trade by labor organiza- 
tions being determined by the application 
of principles similar to those applied to 
other classes of cases involving the exer- 
cise of what may be termed a common or 
qualified right, as distinguished from a 
positive right, it will not be amiss briefly 
to review the law relative to the exercise 
of such rights by individuals. In the first 
place, it should be remembered that a pos- 
itive right is the right of every individual 
to the exercise of the rights incident to the 
ownership of property and rights growing 
out of contractual relations, the general 
tule being that he can not be called to ac- 
count for any injury occasioned to others 
by the exercise of such rights without ref- 
erence to his motive. ‘There is, however, 
the right of every individual to pursue his 
labor, occupation, trade, profession, or 
business in common with others. This 
may be termed a common or qualified right. 
In the exercise of this right the individual 
can not be held liable for injuries occa- 
sioned competitors by reason of any lawful 
means resorted to by him for the primary 
purpose of benefiting himself, such injuries 
not being a legal injury. Hecan not, how- 
ever, exercise this right, not for the primary 
purpose of benefiting himself, but for the 
malicious purpose of injuring another, and 
for injury so inflicted an action will lie. 

This doctrine may be illustrated by its 
application to malicious acts of individuals 
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interfering with the property or business o! 
another. Thus, an individual has been 
held liable for damages for malicious], 
firing on his own grounds near another’s 
decoy for wild ducks, for the purpose o: 
scaring away the ducks; and for malicious], 
frightening rooks away from another’s 
rookery; also for maliciously preventing 
children from attending a private school, 
by violence and intimidation; for mali- 
ciously firing a cannon at negroes to frighten 
them and thereby prevent them from trad- 
ing with a competing trading ship; and for 
maliciously setting up a competing barber 
shop for the purpose of drawing away 
another’s customers; also for maliciously 
driving away another’s customers by 
threatening to sue them for infringement of 
patent; and maliciously driving away 
another’s customers by falsely misrepre- 
senting his solvency; for driving another’s 
customers away by maliciously threatening 
to discharge them or procure their dis- 
charge; and the malicious refusal by a 
theater company to book attraction of any 
company dealing with a competitor. Such 
malicious acts, when done by the concerted 
action of many for the primary purpose of 
injuring another, rather than benefiting 
themselves, amount to a conspiracy. ° 
The foregoing authorities make it clear 
that a labor organization may become lia- 
ble the same as an individual for any inter- 
ference with the trade, occupation, or busi- 
ness of another, even though such inter- 
ference is not accompanied with intimida- 
tion, coercion, or violence, if the primary 
object sought is the injury or destruction 
of such trade, occupation, or business rather 
than to benefit the membership. But where 
violence, intimidation, or coercion other 
than such as may arise from the mere 
force of numbers is not resorted to, a labor 
organization is not liable for attempts by 
means of appeal, persuasion, etc., to divert 
the trade from one with whom they are 
having an industrial controversy where the 
primary object is to benefit themselves, the 
purpose being not to destroy the business of 
the employer, but to divert the business to 
ether employers who are employing mem- 
bers of the organization. And the fact that 
the business of the employer is seriously 
injured or ruined as a result of the acts of 
the union is not of itself sufficient to ren- 
der their conduct actionable, the rights of 
the employer in this respect being a com- 












si mon or qualified right—that is, the right 
n  .§. to be protected in his business from the 
J malicious acts of others in the exercise of 
s their common or qualified rights, but not 
yi from injuries occasioned from the exercise 
y of such rights for a lawful purpose. 

's In this connection it may be said that 
g while the mere fact of numbers engaged in 
7 diverting trade does not render a lawful act 
3 unlawful, yet that fact may be considered 
n in determining whether the attempt to 
divert trade is for the lawful purpose of 
r benefiting those engaged therein or for the 
7 malicious and unlawful purpose of injuring 
y the business of the employer. On the other 
' hand, and as an offset to any inference that 
) might arise from the numbers engaged in 
f an alleged boycott, it should be remembered 
that laborers engaged in at least the same 
character of labor, although for different 
; employers and at different localities, are 
, directly interested in a uniform scale of 
wages, hours of employment, etc., and 
1 hence are entitled by concerted action to 
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refrain from purchasing the product of 
any employer not complying with such 
regulations. ‘To a less degree, all laborers 
are likewise interested in the general main- 
tenance of uniform wages, hours of labor, 
and other regulations. So, also, is the 
public at large interested therein, and are 
entitled to be informed relative to the 
merits of any controversy between employer 
and employe. And if the result of such 
information is the withholding of patron- 
age from such employer, his injury is not 
a legal injury giving him any right of ac- 
tion for the damages so occasioned. As 
stated in a recent case: “Ome may refuse 
todeal with a firm because of a belief 
that it does not give honest compensation 
for labor, and may ask his friends or the 
public to do the same thing; 

labor has a right to organize; ; 
labor has the right to appeal to the com- 
munity, and say, ‘Don’t patronize this man, 
because he does not sympathize with or- 
ganized labor.’ ’’ 








TIMELY DOING. 


By Mrs. FRANK A. BRECK * 


Hast thou some heaven-sent task? with promptness choose it; 
Some little talent given? fail not to use it. 

Hast found some stream of truth? be quick to span it; 
Or spark of latent good? be swift to fan it. 

If Wisdom’s pearl is yet unfound, then seek it; 

Is there some comfort word unsaid? oh, speak it. 

Is there a cry of woe uneased? then heed it; 

Some worthy cause unhelped by thee? go speed it! 
Behold life’s rushing tide of ill, and stem it; 

Where wrong is blatant—undisturbed—condemn it. 
Though crime be skulking—well-concealed—yet find it; 
Go chase it from its secret lair and bind it. 

Are life-lines short? then thou the cords must lengthen; 








Where faith, hope, love, are weak—haste thou to strengthen. 
When tempted souls despairing falter, nerve them; 
Wherever human lives have need, there serve them. 


* New York /ndependent. 
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latterly has been insisted on a good deal, 
that a combination of persons to do what 
any one of them lawfully might do by him- 
self will make the otherwise lawful conduct 
unlawful. It would be rash to say that 
some as yet unformulated truth may not be 
hidden under this proposition. But, in the 
general form in which it has been presented 
and accepted by many courts, I think it 
plainly untrue, both on authority and on 
principle.’’ 

The Illinois Appellate Court also de- 
clared the rule to be that “‘a person, with 
or without reason, may refuse to trade 
with another; so may ten or fifty persons 
refuse. An individual may advise his 
neighbor or friend not to trade with an- 
other neighbor. He may even command 
when the language amounts only to earnest 
advice.’’ 

This seems also to be the well-established 
rule in other jurisdictions. 

Under this doctrine, the lawfulness of 
a diversion of trade by labor organiza- 
tions being determined by the application 
of principles similar to those applied to 
other classes of cases involving the exer- 
cise of what may be termed a common or 
qualified right, as distinguished from a 
positive right, it will not be amiss briefly 
to review the law relative to the exercise 
of such rights by individuals. In the first 
place, it should be remembered that a pos- 
itive right is the right of every individual 
to the exercise of the rights incident to the 
ownership of property and rights growing 
out of contractual relations, the general 
rule being that he can not be called to ac- 
count for any injury occasioned to others 
by the exercise of such rights without ref- 
erence to his motive. ‘There is, however, 
the right of every individual to pursue his 
labor, occupation, trade, profession, or 
business in common with others. This 
may be termed a common or qualified right. 
In the exercise of this right the individual 
can not be held liable for injuries occa- 
sioned competitors by reason of any lawful 
means resorted to by him for the primary 
purpose of benefiting himself, such injuries 
not being a legal injury. Hecan not, how- 
ever, exercise this right, not for the primary 
purpose of benefiting himself, but for the 
malicious purpose of injuring another, and 
for injury so inflicted an action will lie. 

This doctrine may be illustrated by its 
application to malicious acts of individuals 
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interfering with the property or business of 
another. Thus, an individual has been 
held liable for damages for maliciously 
firing on his own grounds near another’s 
decoy for wild ducks, for the purpose of 
scaring away the ducks; and for maliciously 
frightening rooks away from another’s 
rookery; also for maliciously preventing 
children from attending a private school, 
by violence and intimidation; for mali- 
ciously firing a cannon at negroes to frighten 
them and thereby prevent them from trad- 
ing with a competing trading ship; and for 
maliciously setting up a competing barber 
shop for the purpose of drawing away 
another’s customers; also for maliciously 
driving away another’s customers by 
threatening to sue them for infringement of 
patent; and maliciously driving away 
another’s customers by falsely misrepre- 
senting his solvency; for driving another’s 
customers away by maliciously threatening 
to discharge them or procure their dis- 
charge; and the malicious refusal by a 
theater company to book attraction of any 
company dealing with a competitor. Such 
malicious acts, when done by the concerted 
action of many for the primary purpose of 
injuring another, rather than benefiting 
themselves, amount to a conspiracy. 

The foregoing authorities make it clear 
that a labor organization may become lia- 
ble the same as an individual for any inter- 
ference with the trade, occupation, or busi- 
ness of another, even though such inter- 
ference is not accompanied with intimida- 
tion, coercion, or violence, if the primary 
object sought is the injury or destruction 
of such trade, occupation, or business rather 
than to benefit the membership. But where 
violence, intimidation, or coercion other 
than such as may arise from the mere 
force of numbers is not resorted to, a labor 
organization is not liable for attempts by 
means of appeal, persuasion, etc., to divert 
the trade from one with whom they are 
having an industrial controversy where the 
primary object is to benefit themselves, the 
purpose being not to destroy the business of 
the employer, but to divert the business to 
ether employers who are employing mem- 
bers of the organization. And the fact that 
the business of the employer is seriously 
injured or ruined as a result of the acts oi 
the union is not of itself sufficient to ren- 
der their conduct actionable, the rights of 
the employer in this respect being a com- 
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refrain from purchasing the product of 
any employer not complying with such 


regulations. To a less degree, all laborers 
are likewise interested in the general main- 
tenance of uniform wages, hours of labor, 
and other regulations. So, also, is the 
public at large interested therein, and are 
entitled to be informed relative to the 
merits of any controversy between employer 
and employe. And if the result of such 
information is the withholding of patron- 
age from such employer, his injury is not 
a legal injury giving him any right of ac- 
tion for the damages so occasioned. As 
stated in a recent case: “One may refuse 
todeal with a firm because of a belief 
that it does not give honest compensation 
for labor, and may ask his friends or the 
public to do the same thing; 

labor has a right to organize; ; 
labor has the right to appeal to the com- 
munity, and say, ‘Don’t patronize this man, 
because he does not sympathize with or- 
ganized labor.’ ’’ 
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Hast thou some heaven-sent task? with promptness choose it; 


: Some little talent given? fail not to use it. 


Hast found some stream of truth? be quick to span it; 
Or spark of latent good? be swift to fan it. 

If Wisdom’s pearl is yet unfound, then seek it; 

Is there some comfort.word unsaid? oh, speak it. 

Is there a cry of woe uneased? then heed it; 


7 Some worthy cause unhelped by thee? go speed it! 
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Behold life’s rushing tide of ill, and stem it; 

Where wrong is blatant—undisturbed—condemn it. 

Though crime be skulking—well-concealed—yet find it; 

Go chase it from its secret lair and bind it. 

Are life-lines short? then thou the cords must lengthen; 
Where faith, hope, love, are weak—haste thou to strengthen. 
When tempted souls despairing falter, nerve them; 
Wherever human lives have need, there serve them. 








linotype and monotype in the print- 
ing trade reply as follows to Dr. 
Eliot’s charges: 

The following is from W. B. Prescott, 
who was President of the International 
Typographical Union, 1891-1898, inclusive: 

‘*T will leave to you those sentences in which 
Dr. Eliot states that unionism in the past opposed 
the introduction of machinery —an archaic 
charge which my reading and observation of the 
trade union movement does not justify. Those 
who repeat the aged chestnut—especially if they 
be college professors--should be required to give 
time and place, and show some evidence that 
unionists were more opposed to the introduction 
of machinery than non-unionists in similar envi- 
ronment. My opinion is that the unionists were the 
first to see the advantage of machinery. 

‘The doctor says the introduction of composing 
machines into the printing trade was resisted in 
many ways. The only inference that will occur 
to the mind of the reader is that the tendency of 
the typographical union was one of opposition, 
and its power was used to prevent the introduction 
of these machines. This is most unfair. The so- 
called typesetting machines became commercially 
possible al-out 1891 and 1892. Years before that a 
convention of delegates from local unions had 
declared the official policy to be the acceptance of 
the machines. Later some publishers set up the 
claim that operating machines was not work that 
came within the province of members of the typo- 
graphical union, That claim was resisted, some- 
times by the use of union power and influence, 
but principally by the argument that men ac- 
quainted with printing office needs would make 
the most efficient operators. That this argument 
was sound is proved by the fact that machines 
which were sold in 1893 on the claim that they 
could produce three or four thousand ems (the 
printer’s unit of measurement) an hour, are now 
producing eight to ten thousand ems an hour, 
with an average of about six thousand. These 
are the same machines without any improvement 
of moment, and manned by members of the union 
that Dr. Eliot would have his readers believe still 
resist the machine. 

‘“*T have always had a contrary opinion, believing 
that the success of the linotype was due largely to 
the high character of labor employed; its recog- 
nition of the ultimate value of the machine, both 
elements being elucidated through discussions in 
union halls and through the union’s publications. 
I have stated that belief before publishers and em- 
ploying printers, and no one has taken exception 
to my view of the situation. 

‘‘When one of the machines was put on the 
market, those promoting it made a specialty of ad- 
vising that cheap labor be employed at one opera- 
tion. The unionists did not look kindly on a 
proposition to lower their standard of living, but 
collectively there was no opposition to the machine 
unless effort to keep up the wages may be counted 
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as opposition. The machine, however, made com- 
paratively little progress. A changein management 
brought a change in selling policy. The company 
ceased to advocate low wages, but urged its pa- 
trons to get the best labor. It also ceased to argue 
for differentials in the scale, and since then this 
machine has wou popularity. The work has been 
produced in better shape, the higher.class labor 
has found new uses for the machine and made it 
more productive at the same time. 

“Just another illustration: Talking to a former 
printer-pressman the other day about the success 
of one make of press and the decadence of an- 
other make, he said it was the policy of the suc- 
cessful company to heed the suggestions of 
pressmen, to seek them, in fact; the other concern 
rather resented advice from that quarter and was 
always at outs with labor. For the most part men 
who contributed so much to the success of these 
machines were unionists in the printing trade— 
men whom Dr. Eliot accuses of being resisters. 

“If the Doctor had inquired of the union offi- 
cials he would have found that about the period of 
1893-97 unions had refused to enter into contracts 
which contemplated the inhibition of machines. 
These propositions usually emanated from em- 
ployers unable to finance a machine equipment or 
who desired to tie up competitors through induc- 
ing a union toinsist on such a stipulation. If any 
union had fallen into that trap it would have been 
proof positive that the International Typographi- 
cal Union opposed the introduction of machines 
in the opinion of some. 

‘Other employers proposed to bind themselves 
to retain hand compositors for a varying period of 
time if a reduction in wages was accepted. To men 
who saw their means of making a livelihood fad- 
ing away, with the prospect of being out of work 
in an overcrowded labor market facing them, such 
propositions made a strong appeal. The policy of 
the union, however, was to discourage the accept- 
ance of such propositions as being unbusinesslike. 
The employers were told that machines would be 
a necessity in the larger centers before the contract 
expired, and that to raise artificial barriers would 
only make worse the inevitably bad conditions of 
the transition period. It would probably surprise 
Dr. Eliot to know that when machines were novel- 
ties newspaper managers wrote and visited the 
headquarters of the International Typographical 
Union to discuss the productivity of machines and 
the utility of installing them. In fact, during 1889 
or 1890 a union committee investigated and re- 
ported on machines. Improvements and changed 
conditions in 1891 made another report necessary. 
For some forgotten reason it was never ordered 

rinted. But a publisher who was a sales agent 

or machines pronounced it the best advertisement 

that had been written up to that time and wanted 
the union to put a price on it so it could be used 
for advertising purposes. 

“I don’t think the linotype company would say 
the typographical union resisted the introduction 
of its machines. I do know, however, that the late 
Mr. Mergenthaler, the inventor, told me that the 
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union and the journeymen showed a greater ap- 
preciation of his machine’s possibilities and ac- 
cepted the change more philosophically than did 
employers. 

“Up to now the Doctor has been dealing in 
generalities, then he becomes specific: 

***An employing printer whose shop was union- 
ized could hardly use a small number of these 
typesetting machines, because the unions pre- 
scribed that the operator of one of these machines 
should never himself repair or put in order his 
machine temporarily disordered. The operator 
whose machine gave out must lie back and call for 
the machinist, although he knew perfectly what 
was the matter with his machine and could him- 
self rectify it. The employer, therefore, must have 
use for machines enough to warrant the steady em- 
ployment of a competent machinist. This was an 
ingenious application for restrictive purposes of 
the principle that one trade must not interfere 
with the province of another.’ 

‘“‘The burden of this complaint is that printers 
refused to do what they could in order to make 
jobs for machinists. In the first place, the typo- 
graphical union has always held it was entirely 
optional with an employer whether he employed a 
machinist. But if one were employed the union 
insisted that he be paid decent wages. Asa mat- 
ter of fact these matters were settled on a business 
basis. Some plants find it economical to employ a 
dozen machinists; others one or two, and others 
employ none at all. Some plants do not permit 
operators to touch a machinist’s work on a ma- 
chine, compelling their operators to ‘lie back and 
call for the machinist,’ who is responsible for the 
physical condition of the machine; others require 
them to doas much of that work as possible, even 
to dismantling and re-erecting machines when 
necessary. All this is done in union offices asa 
matter of course. 

“*You will recall the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the printers and machinists when linotypes 
were introduced. Among other things, the typo- 
graphical union insisted that the employment or 
non-employment of machinists was a matter for 
employers to determine. If I remember correctly, 
the American Federation of Labor decided in 
favor of the typographical union. 

“Another item going to prove my contention. 
There is a number of schools teaching machine 
composition. One makes a specialty of teaching 
printers the mechanism of the linotype and is 
especially indorsed and recommended by the In- 
ternational Typographical Union for that reason. 
Here we have the union encouraging men to spend 
their money to learn to do me which Dr, Zliot 
says the unions prohibit them from doing. Twelve 
hundred members of the union have paid this 
school $60 each for this particular instruction. 
Other schools have, perhaps, done as well. If 
Dr. Eliot is right these union men are fools, but 
the students still pay out their hard-earned money 
to become machinist-operators in union offices. 

“But Dr. Eliot is wrong, for the union does not 
prescribe ‘that the operator of one of these ma- 
chines shall never himself repair or put in order 
his machine temporarily disordered.’ As the Doc- 
tor says, such a regulation would make the small 
machine shop impossible. And yet, all but a small 
percentage of the small shops (in communities 
where there are unions) are operated by union 
men. 
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“If here and there a union prescribes this or 
that regarding the duties of men the terms are 
found in the scale, and in the printing trade scales 
are the product, not of the union alone, but of 
conferences in which employers participate, and 
my experience tells me some of the ‘freak’ clauses 
originate with employers.”’ 


Mr. Prescott’s statement relative to the 
change in the management of the lino- 
type company bringing about a change in 
selling policy, after which the machine won 
popularity, is approved in the following 
words in a letter written us by P. T. Dodge, 
President of the Linotype Company: 


‘*There has been comparatively little conflict 
between the unions and the users of machines since 
1891. Itis also a fact that, owing to verbal un- 
derstanding between the union leaders and myself, 
there has been no direct conflict between the labor 
organizations and this company.”’ 


Very interesting, and with regard to the 
monotype entirely convincing, even to the 
prejudiced, is this testimony from James 
Lynch, President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union: 

“TI find that it is difficult to answer the vague 
Sasa made by Dr. Eliot. He produces no 

roof. 

“‘ When the machine was first introduced in our 
trade it is a fact that the then President of the 
International Typographical Union, Mr. William 
B. Prescott, urged upon the membership that they 
secure contro] and mastery of the machine—that 
is, that they accept every opportunity offered to 
learn its operation. That the advice given by Mr. 
Prescott was followed is attested by the condition 
of our organization today and the fact that prac- 
tically all of the competent machine operators, 
both on the Mergenthaler and the monotype, 
are members of the International Typographical 
Union. 

“Dr. Eliot says: ‘The introduction of the lino- 
type and monotype into the printing trade was 
resisted in many ways, direct and indirect, and 
some of these resistances still linger.’ 

‘I have explained the feeling that existed when 
the linotype was being introduced, but I assert 
that there was no ‘resistance’ to the introduction 
of the monotype in the sense that Dr. Eliot uses 
the word ‘resisted.’ The introduction of the mono- 
type was not resisted in any way at all, inasmuch 
as it came into the field after the effect of the 
introduction of machinery was fully understood by 
our members. 

‘‘Again quoting from Dr. Eliot: ‘An employing 
printer whose shop was unionized could hardly use 
a small number of these typesetting machines, be- 
cause the unions prescribed that the operator of 
one of these machines should never himself repair 
or put in order his machine temporarily disordered. 
The operator whose machine gave out must lie 
back and call for the machinist, although he knew 
perfectly what was the matter with his machine 
and could himself rectify it. The employer, there- 
fore, must have use for machines enough to war- 
rant the steady employment of a competent 
machinist. This was an ingenious application for 
restrictive purposes of the principle that one trade 
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must not interfere with the province of another.’ 

“The quotation is without base, and the asser- 
tions contained therein were evidently made with- 
out a study of the subject such as one would 
expect from an educator with the experience and 
standing of Dr. Eliot. A mere statement of the 
condition that prevails now and that has always 
prevailed disputes the assertions made in the quo- 
tation. Thereare, and always have been, any num- 
ber of one, two, three, four, and five machine 
plants that are run without a machinist, the ma- 
chine being cared for by the machinist-operator or 
by the operators themselves. We do insist that 
where a machinist-operator is employed he shall 
be paid for his skill, but we do not say, and never 
did say, that the operator must ‘lie back and call 
for the machinist.’ 

“Tf the rest of the statements contained in Dr. 
Eliot’s book are as untrustworthy, unreliable, 
poorly digested, and groundless as those quoted, 
Dr. Eliot’s book is of little value save to those 
rabid anti-unionists who greedily seize upon any 
misstatement or untruth that can be used in their 
campaign of vilification against the trade unions.”’ 


James J. Murphy, who was President of 
New York Typographical Union No. 6 for 
several years in the 90’s, and again for the 
two years 1906-7, writes us as follows: 


“The excerpt quoted contains inaccuracies as 
far as the introduction and conduct of linotype 
and monotype machines are concerned. 

“In New York Typographical Union No. 6, 
among classified subdivisions of craftmen are the 
machine operator (the compositor), the machine 
tender (the machinist), and the machinist-oper- 
ator (both machinist and compositor). Section 39, 
scale of prices, says: 

‘**A machine tender shall have charge of all 
repairs on typesetting machines’in plants of four 
machines or more. No printer member shall be 
allowed to act as machinist on any plant of more 
than three machines.’ 

“The employing printer can use a small number 
of linotype machines, i. e., a battery of three ma- 
chines, which by the way would represent an out- 
lay of about $10,000, and the machinist-operators 
employed on these machines wou!d repair or put in 
order any of the machines temporarily disordered. 

“The employer’s principal interest lies in the 
output of his machines, the number of correct or 
true slugs cast. In this his position is unassail- 
able. To get the best results his machines must 
be kept absolutely in the best possible condition; 
otherwise the financial loss to him is great. This 
is why in batteries of from four upward a machin- 
ist is essential for the proper and intelligent care 
of the plant. 

“It is regrettable that the belief still lingers that 
intelligent trades-unionists endeavor to prevent the 
substitution of machinery for hand labor. My own 
experience of the past 25 years has been invari- 
ably that in discussing the question of labor-saving 
machinery the most violent and rabid denuncia- 
tions on its introduction have come not only from 
anti-trades unionists, but non-unionists as well. 

“Let me quote an instance in which I was 
directly concerned: About 16 years ago and at a 
time when I was President of Typographical Union 
No. 6, the publisher of a metropolitan newspaper 
suggested to me that if the union would reduce the 
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newspaper scale in his office he would agree to 
keep the machines out of his office for a limited 
time. He was politely informed that his unusual 
request was evidently based on a misunderstand- 
ing. Aside from the economic question involved, 
he was told that the scale of prices covered not 
only hand composition but machine composition, 
and that it would be manifestly unfair to the 
progressive members of the union who had mas- 
tered and others who were perfecting themselves 
with a knowledge of the intricacies of the machine. 
That ended the interview and no further request 
was made. 

‘In New York there is norestriction as to the 
limit of production in either hand or machine. 
No intelligent business man, however, is going to 
confine himself to a minimum scale of wages when 
a thoroughly competent workman is employed 
by him.” 

James Tole, who is serving his third 
term as President of New York Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6, a body of nearly 7,000 
composing-room employes, sends us this 
letter, which contains a suggestive bit of 
information regarding Dr. Eliot’s profes- 
sions of fairness and his practice of unfair- 
ness in giving out his own printing: 

“There is just enough truth in the Doctor’s 
statement to make it difficult to properly answer. 

“Tt is true that our union has provision for ma- 
chine tenders on linotype machines. The provi- 
sion calls for a machine tender for plants of more 
than four machines, but at no time is an operator 
prohibited from doing whatever work is necessary 
and what he is competent to do upon his own ma- 
chine. In the plants of less than five machines, 
the operator may act as hisown machinist, and the 
part which the Doctor fails to make plain, or to 
refer to at all, is the fact that the apparent restric- 
tion as to the employment of a machinist is the 
work of the employers themselves. 

“In our recent newspaper scale arbitration, on 
which board Mr. John Mitchell acted as a mem- 
ber, it was brought out that the employers, con- 
sidering the intricate mechanism of the linotype 
machine and the enormous cost of each machine, 
desired men to be placed in charge of that ma- 
chinery who would do nothing but keep it in run- 
ning order. As tothe statement that any trade 
must not interfere with the province of another, 
that does not apply, for the reason that these ma- 
chine tenders are all members of our union, and 
are permitted to do any work in the composing 
room. Invariably, however, there is a higher 
scale made for machine tenders than for operators 
or hand men in the composing room, and the only 
restriction is that when our members do the work 
of those calling for the higher scale, they must re- 
ceive that higher scale. 

‘Dr. Eliot is consistent, at least to the extent of 
having his work published in a strictly ‘rat’ office. 
G. P. Putnam’s Son’s is another name for the 
Knickerbocker Press, and in order to work in this 
office a man must sign a pledge never to belong to 
aunion of any description. They are also con- 

sistent to the extent of conducting their so-called 
open shop as an absolutely closed shop to union 
men.’’ 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and observers generally 
must realize that stirring events in the affairs of organ- 
THE PRESENT. : 
AN EVENTFUL ized labor have recently come thick and fast. The great 
PERIOD. strikes and victories of the miners and of the sweatshop 
clothing trade workers; the satisfactory adjustment of 
the long-standing dispute with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company; the 
injunction sought and suit brought by C. W. Post of Battle Creek, by 
which damages in the sum of $750,000 are asked; the plan of action to 
meet the suit; labor’s political campaign to defeat its enemies and to elect 
its friends; new methods in the work of organizing our fellow-toilers; in- 
creased scope of the regular duties in connection with the labor movement 
in general as well as at headquarters; the preparation for the forthcoming 
St. Louis convention of the American Federation of Labor—these may be 
regarded as some of the hundreds of more or less important events which 
mark the present as an extraordinary epoch in the growth and development 
of the organized labor movement of America. 

In addition, on October 11, the appeals in regard to the injunction in 
the District of Columbia and the contempt proceedings which have grown 
out of it were before the Supreme Court of the United States, and that 
tribunal postponed the hearing and arguments upon these appeals until 
January 16, when the vacancies now upon the bench will have been filled, 
the principles involved in these appeals having become regarded as of first 
importance. 

The Buck’s Stove and Range Company under its new arrangements 
has started operations, with mutually satisfactory results. It will be 
remembered that C. W. Post, of Battle Creek, sought an injunction enjoining 
the representatives of labor, as well as the representatives of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, from carrying out the mutually satisfactory 
agreement reached, Judge McPherson of the Federal court, however, 
declining to issue the injunction on the ground that the defendants were 
not served with notice to answer. On October 3 the defendants in the 
$750,000 suit put in an appearance in the Federal court in the Eastern 
District of Missouri, and it is expected that the issue will be joined. 

It may be interesting to note that it is held by the best legal opinion 
obtainable that Post will be unsuccessful in the effort to maintain this suit 
against organized labor and the company, jointly made co-defendants. 

An invitation having been extended by organized labor of Battle Creek 
for the President of the American Federation of Labor to address a meeting, 
it was accepted, and a most gratifying demonstration was held on the even- 
ing of October 5 in the auditorium of that city. More than 2,000 men 
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and women of Battle Creek crowded the hall to the doors, and hundreds 
were turned away unable to gain admission. The speaker was well 
received and sincerely and enthusiastically cheered. In some places where 
Mr. Post is not known he may sometimes be taken seriously; in his home 
town, Battle Creek, he is a standing joke. His fulminations against the 
representatives of labor, and organized labor in general, are understood to 
be simply pretexts for self-advertising exploitation for his Gripe Nuts, 
Potsum, and Toatsies. 

By the way, the following story is vouched for by many worthy citi- 
zens of Battle Creek: Recently Post has exploited the public press with his 
supposed charitable action in presenting a building, to be used as a sani- 
tarium, to the members of his new fangled non-union union. He declared 
that the building is worth $400,000. It is averred, however, that it has 
been unoccupied and unused for a long time and that Post has been paying 
taxes upon an appraised value of $40,000; that it has therefore been a 
white elephant on his hands and that in making it the seat of a charitable 
institution the payment of taxes on it will be nil. Here’s charity with a 
vengeance. There’s a reason. 





A moving thought which comes to us as we contemplate facing the hundreds 
of delegates at the approaching annual convention 
is their capabilities for negotiation with employers 
as developed through experience. In fact, a pro- 
found and striking social truth is recognized as 
one’s mind dwells on the special and indeed unique schooling to which a 
representative of labor in the course of his duties is necessarily subjected. 
He must, if he is to be successful, faithfully interpret the spirit as well as 
the demands of the members of his union, and in addition he must study 
the reasoning of the employers in order finally to make the best of his own 
cause. His views must be at least as broad as the practical labor situation 
which bears upon his international uniou, and they ought to be broader, 
taking in not merely the needs and plans of all organized labor but even in 
a more remote way all labor. His methods can not be those of a man who, 
like the average employer, fights merely for benefits to be enjoyed by a 
single firm, or company, or locality, or even industry. General principles 
must be his guide. Business can not be his foremost care; his concern is 
human beings. Yet in his methods of promoting the aims of his union his 
business precepts necessarily include system, good faith in keeping con- 
tracts, and the general maintenance of financial probity. 

The representative of labor speedily learns responsibility, or else he 
fails. When, through carelessness, or deceit, or instability, he has lost a 
hold upon the employers with whom he has occasion to confer, he quickly 
finds that he has also undermined his influence with his fellow union mem- 
bers. The man fully qualified for the position of a labor official dealing 
with employers has learned to control himself—speaking in conference only 
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when necessary, confining himself to relevant matters, and permitting his 
opponent to have the questionable satisfaction of uttering opprobrious epi- 
thets or bursting into fits of temper. The late Bishop Potter, who assisted 
in numerous arbitration and conciliation labor cases, repeatedly said that a 
most impressive thing to him was the creditable, earnest demeanor of labor 
committeemen when in consultation with employers. 

But this is hardly to be wondered at. In general, labor conferees have 
been severely disciplined in the course of their work. In conference, they 
usually select a spokesman, his supporters speaking up only in order to 
prompt him or to add their individual testimony in the matter under con- 
sideration. ‘The spokesman, aware of the deep earnestness of the mass of 
men that he represents and their expectations of him to reflect their ideas 
and intentions, is straightforward, clear in his statements, and disinclined 
to enter upon irrelevant questions. On the other hand, a committee of 
employers are frequently not united in their views and aims, and sometimes 
have not agreed either upon a spokesman, a common plan, or a clean-cut 
proposition. And the sorriest exhibition employers make comes sometimes 
when they have intrusted their case to an attorney-at-law or an association 
secretary. The moment that the conferees of either side perceive that 
business-like negotiation has given way to mere ‘‘lawyer talk’’ and paid- 
for special pleading, the emptiness of the proceedings is ‘‘sensed’’ and the 
possibilities of satisfactory conclusion diminished. Even such a situation 
serves in the education of a labor representative. He finds new qualifica- 
tions for his position in every vexatious experience. 

It may be asserted that of the two sides employers are the more inclined to 
be impatient, exigent, and excitedly emphatic and to resort to an ultimatum. 
They are also the less familiar with the broader aspects of the labor question. 
Not infrequently they have but the crudest notions of great modern social 
problems. Successful employers sometimes labor under the infirmities of 
character that develop with inherited or otherwise quickly accumulated 
wealth. Falling readily into the habit of buying at their own wish and 
command, they grow hotly indignant on having the men they have come to 
regard as subject to their will interpose the obstacle of a will of their own. 
That workingmen should have facts, views, perchance theories, and, 
further, presume to act upon them, is to the capitalist, believing it is he 
who finds them work, nothing short of disloyalty. 

Such employers, of course, fall victims of their own defective develor- 
ment. They must learn through pain and tribulation that times have 
changed. The feudal age has been left behind by the present century. 
Labor today knows its rights, has developed its methods of asserting those 
rights, and when organized assumes an equality in the social scheme with 
every other element, the employing class included. 

The present age is the richer because of the existence of organized 
labor’s representatives—abused, derided, insulted, threatened, while at the 
same time proving their usefulness to their fellows. They grow in charac- 
ter with their seasoning through trial. Their university is indeed that of 
hard knocks. In it they are fitted for the arena, where more hard knocks— 
and victories—await them. 
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In an editorial, the Outlook (September 10) expresses its opinion that ‘‘ the 
law ought to be, if it is not now, that employes have a 
legal right to quit their employment in a body for any 
reason.’’ In going that far Dr. Abbott leaves in the lag 
a host of pseudo-Americans who would style themselves conservatives, but 
who are only intensely selfish preservers of the prejudices of the feudal 
master class as against the servant class. The true American conservative is 
he who, in the face of assailants of any order, conserves this Republic’s 
fundamental declarations of the rights of man. No such conservator of 
democracy would ever dream of restricting any men whatever from with- 
drawing their labor from its activities if they could bring forth fair reason 
for their act. For all that, however, if any one curious to learn prevailing 
impressions in soft-handed circles should bring up this question where 
fashionable folks congregate, he would discover among many on the spot a 
sentiment akin to horror at the very idea that horny-handed workingmen 
should be permitted by law to go on strike. Pious silk gowns, both mascu- 
line and feminine, have for many a day preached that the workingman 
ought to be satisfied ‘‘ in that station of life in which God has placed him.’’ 
And to those whose custom it is to bestow something annually in alms, 
there seems to be an exhibition of base class ingratitude when some daily 
laborers quit work for a grievance, often seemingly slight to the 
well-fed observer, while other daily laborers have been known to accept 
charity. 

Of course, all this sort of vague brain-mist in regard to social questions 
is utterly puerile, but parlor orators can be found spouting it frequently 
wherever champagne is reached in course of a dinner. What a jolt Dr. 
Abbott gave that whole precious collection of nice people when he told 
them that employes had a right to quit employment in a body ‘‘for any 
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reason!’’ Henceforth to that circle he will perhaps be rather a doubtful 
character. 
But, one moment, friends—and others—‘‘wait a minute!’’ The doctor 


was not preparing for the masters merely a gentle jolt. He had a shock to 
follow. We purposely have not yet printed in full the sentence in which 
he couched all his opinion on the right of the wage-worker to quit. A bit 
of comment was not out of place with regard to that part which we have 
quoted. Here is his entire idea as he wrote it (italics ours): ‘‘But the law 
ought to be, if it is not now, that employes have a legal right to quit their 
employment in a body for any reason or for none at all, and by peaceful 
measures to induce others to do so, except in those cases in which public 
safety or public health will be endangered, and in such cases the public 
ought to provide some other method of redress for the reai or fancied wrongs 
of the employes.”’ 

We shall not now discuss the doctor’s exception to his dictum. It 
would at best include but a small percentage of all employes. His general 
rule is clear. Wage-workers have a right to quit work for any reason or 
for none at all. 

Our contention for many a year has been that very idea in those very 
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words. It is the only solid base for a true conception of the legal rights of 
the participants in the trade union movement. 

Has any authority, judicial or otherwise, ever arisen in the land who 
has set out to establish the right of the buyer of wheat, or coal, or any. 
other possession, to dictate to the possessor of it that he must sell? In 
case of extraordinary emergency, it is true, the Government, in the interest 
of the whole community, might establish a superior ownership over the 
possessions of certain citizens, but only to last until the crisis that had 
arisen was past. In times of peace, it is possible to conceive, circumstances 
might exceptionally arise involving the necessity known to war in which 
society, for its self-preservation, could subordinate the usual rights of some 
or all of its citizens. But such procedure could only be carried out by due 
process of law, with all classes equally amenable. Moreover, such situa- 
tions are not features of common industry. 

Now, how is it that, times without number, we have observed that 
audiences which we were addressing refrained from applauding when we 
said it was clear to us that bodies of workmen had a right to quit work for 
any reason or ‘‘for no reason at all?’’ How is it that editorial writers and 
the professors thereupon pronounced us as ‘‘radical’’—meaning, perhaps, 
dangerously extreme, or inclined to be riotously revolutionary? How is it 
that the phrase seemed blasphemous to the reverent, treasonable to the 
patriotic, unwise to the diplomatic, insulting to the employer? To us it 
only has appeared a simple fact. It is not necessarily a harmful fact. A 
workingman with fair common sense might hold it as a truism, valuable in 
his stock of principles, and yet never be impelled by it to go on strike once 
in his life. He might regard the joint right of himself and his shopmates 
(or even his fellow trade workers) not to go to work if they so willed, thus 
depriving their employer of their labor, precisely in the light of their com- 
mon right to set up a co-operative store, thus depriving of their usual 
custom the storekeepers who had been in the habit of purveying 
for them. The fact is, an employer has no more legal or property 
right to a wage-worker’s labor than a storekeeper has to a customer’s 
patronage. 

The answer to our questions relative to the reason for the existence of 
the notion that workingmen have not the right to quit work in a body lies 
partly in those relics of the age of serfdom that in the minds of the employ- 
ing classes answer for principles, and partly in certain mistaken teachings 
of ecclesiastics regarding duty now abandoned in democratic communities, 
but chiefly in the fear entertained by public teachers that recognition of a 
social principle must immediately be followed by its unwise application by 
that part of the community whom it most largely interests. 

We congratulate Dr. Abbott both on his recognition of this funda- 
mental right of the wage-worker and his loyalty to truth in enunciating it. 
He has done well in trying to dislodge unreason on this point from the 
minds of those of his readers who had contrary notions. His sound and 
courageous declaration on this right of the workers rings true and its 
influence will be extensive and beneficial. 
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‘‘Write me down an ass,’’ exclaims Dogberry. Truly, a human being may 
write himself down anything. Exaggerated statement, 
a superheated style, the ready word of hatred or con- 
tempt, reckless ripping of an opponent’s character— 
by these marks the controversialist writes himself down a ‘‘shallow-pot soon 
hot,’’ in Carlyle’s figure of speech; and as it is to be noted that the shallow- 
pot is also soon cooled off, men of stable principles need be on their guard 
against shallow-pots as friends just as they may hold them lightly as foes. 

The veteran who has served his good term of years as a target for 
shallow-pot opponents has learned to look beyond their seethings and boil- 
ings in rage to try to discern whether they have any good reason to put 
him on trial for the crimes they attribute to him. Usually, he must plead 
guilty to the one great crime of differing with them. That, he knows, 
may be their sufficient cause for investing him with every sin in the calen- 
dar, but it is well for him to watch out occasionally what they are throwing 
at him, lest one of their innumerable missiles may strike him. 

With these few words by way of preamble, we proceed to offer in turn 
a courteous bow and a benevolent smile to two classes of trade union 
critics, themselves representing diametrically opposite tendencies of thought 
and action. 

Speaking of the Buck’s Company settlement with organized labor, the 
Chicago Daily Socialist says: 

If the struggle had not been marred by the infamous fourflushing of Sam Gompers 
and his undoubted allegiance with the company itself to give it the widest possible pub- 
licity, which means good and valuable advertising, this story would read like the history 


of acity’s capture. 
The farcical threat of imprisonment of Gompers and Mitchell fooled a great number 


of honest union men, but theit eyes are now quite open. 
The union has won a marked victory in spite of Gompers and other leaders. 


What an illustration, this, of mental twist! Could anything be pre- 
posterous to a further degree? And yet men who set themselves up to be 
moral reconstructors of society, redeemers of the world, write such things, 
and perhaps in cases find deluded believers. Shallow-pot steams and bub- 
bles to shallow-pot. Who could ever trust as a staunch supporter for an 
organization either the writer or the credulous reader of this curiosity in 
billingsgate and absurdity ? 

So long as Socialists can be found who will publish such matter they 
simply advertise their own grade of intelligence and character. Those who 
resort to such means surely can not expect to attract men of honor and 
capacity to associate with them. They but inscribe themselves as down to 
Dogberry’s lowest level. 

And now our bow to the Sguare Deal man. ‘To be able to quote any 
particular paragraph to illustrate his unrestrained denunciations of labor’s 
officials is a mere matter of picking up any stray copy of his publication. 
His pages would lose their distinctive characteristic if bereft of his ravings 
against labor. We hardly know of anything more in labor’s favor than the 
Sguare Deal’s attacks on the men that labor has chosen as its spokesmen. 
If the Sguare Deal man will but supply us with certain copies of his publica- 
tion that we could select, rich in the variety of stigma and opprobrium he 


PREPOSTEROUS 
ACCUSATIONS. 
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applies to labor officials, we shall distribute them among earnest inquirers 
among the general public who wish to learn labor’s aim and practices, for 
if gifted with a grain of common sense any decent man must know on read- 
ing the Sguare Deal that its editor is a shining example of shallow pot 
whose charges must usually be the reverse of truth. We donot employ the 
term ‘‘shallow-pot’’ to him in the opprobrious sense, but merely as mildly 
descriptive. 

But a specimen of the Sguare Deal man’s style of ranting and scolding 
may be herewith given, to permit him to write himself down properly 
before our readers. In a recent issue he had this: 

Fifty years of strikes have demonstrated that there is not one particle of good in 
them. They have invariably produced misery. They are organized lawlessness. They 
have sought to deprive men of their liberties. They have applied the torch and 
destroyed millions of dollars of property. They shot down men for following the holy 
injunction to earn their bread by the sweat of their face. They have invaded the 
sanctity of the home and blown it up with dynamite. They have stained the earth 
with innocent blood. They have mocked atthe churches. They have turned prosperity 
into poverty. They have shut up the avenues of trade. They have destroyed business. 
They have destroyed the earnings that men have saved by years of self-denial. They 
have deprived men from pursuing happiness as guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
Nation. They have intimidated politicians and lawmakers. They have made cowards 
of the business public. They have made the multitude to walk when they had money to 
pay their way. They have filled the country with tramps. They have made beggars. 
They have blotted out the doctrine of good will to men and substituted the doctrine 
of hate. They have attempted to undermine the foundations of civil society. They 
have defied all law and order and instituted anarchy. They deny that others have any 
rights that they are bound to respect. 

Do circumstances require us to say anything more on this point of 
vilification by our two classes of bitter partisan opponents? We believe it to 
be sufficient to vindicate ourselves before the jury of the honest and fair- 
minded among the public when we make it clear that the rancor of these 
enemies is occasioned simply by our irreconcilable differences with them on 
principle. We hold ourselves prepared to reason out such differences in the 
form and manner prescribed by the code prevailing among men who are— 
well, men. We may notice such enemies from time to time just sufficiently 
to point out their character and methods, or to intimate to our readers the 
amusement to be derived from their frothings. But we can not soberly take 
up their assertions against us until their indictments are on their face 
possibly credible and of serious concern to the supporters of trade unionism. 





The following notice is kept standing at the head of the ‘‘Help Wanted’’ 
— advertisements of the Italian daily newspaper in New York, 
RIGHT which is mentioned therein: 
SPIRIT. La pubblicita economica del “Giornale Italiano” é pulita ed 
efficace. Noi non pubblichiamo ricerche di ‘‘scabs’’ o altri avvisi 
per ingannare il pubblico. 
If the English-speaking reader of that notice can not make out in the 
first sentence that the Giornale /taliano declares that its help-wanted ads. 
are ‘‘clean and efficacious,’’ he will ‘‘sense it out’’ that in the next sentence 
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the journal promises it will decline to publish calls for that class of non- 
unionists to whom colloquial language applies a title more expressive than 
elegant. The notice tells of one of the changes wrought by time (and 
organized labor) in the economic status of the Italian seeker for work in 
the United States. In the early years of his coming he wanted work only; 
now he wants work, with a voice as to its terms. 

The notice tells much more. The strong spirit of solidarity among 
the Italian wage-workers in America is reflected in their press. The mass 
of them are moving together as a whole. The movement is rapidly and 
continuously upward. 

In the shirtwaist strike and again in the cloakmakers’ strike in New 
York the Italians were intensely interested and made common cause with 
the other strikers, in so far as difference of language permitted. Their 
spokesmen had their own various views as to final economics, but on the 
whole the rank and file showed that trade unionism was the necessary aim 
of all their members at the present time. 

Volumes have already been published on the Italian in America, and 
no doubt more volumes are at this moment being written. Whatever else 
is being recorded of him, it deserves to be said that the Italian immigrant 
has brought about such a state of things in regard to taking employment 
that he wants to know whether or not he is being asked to ‘‘scab.’’ To 
get such a firm footing in his labor market, he must have passed through 
the stages of protest, conflict, and victory in confronting his employers. 





We are unable to join in the enthusiasm manifested by the governing 

powers of the State of Minnesota over their 
na ote iy ty ‘‘successful’’ methods of putting the price of 
AMERICAN FREE LABoR. Pinder twine down to three cents below the level 

at which ‘‘the trust’’ is able to sell it. Norcan 
we hurrah very heartily over the fact that by the same method the State 
will regulate the market rates of agricultural implements in the coming 
year. 

The State’s method is simple—so simple that the morality of. it seems 
to have evaded the attention of its legislative, judicial, and executive 
departments, and of its citizens in general. It is the good old plan of reduc- 
ing a workingman to slavery and taking from him by force all of the 
product of his labor except a bare subsistence. Success in this plan blinded 
many a generation of slaveholders, and the success of Minnesota is un- 
doubted, for she made a profit of $189.69 last year out of every slave in her 
twine works, and with her new agricultural implement works also operated 
by the same sort of slave labor her total profits from this source are 
expected in future to average $300,000 a year. All goes into the State 
treasury. 

Apart from our objections to slave labor, the feature of the plan which 
results in barring the trust-made binder twine out of Minnesota brings up 
in our bosom certain disturbing sensations. There are many good trade 
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union people working for ‘‘ trusts ’’ in thiscountry, if by the word ‘‘ trust ’’ 
is to be meant any industry conducted on a large scale. The railroads are 
an example. Actually, we prefer to see railroad men in their present condi- 
tion rather than in slavery. 

The binder twine trust employed free labor to make the goods it 
formerly sold in Minnesota. Each slave who is now handing over to the 
State $189.69 annually has been substituted for a freeman, whose wages 
must have been approximately the same as those prevailing in similar 
grades of work in the United States, and on the whole, after some extended 
observation, we believe that the general American rate of wages is still 
somewhat more than sufficient to maintain our workingmen above the slave 
level. We shall be reckless right here and now and say, however much the 
trust in the financial and industrial field is abhorrent to justice, we are 
willing to tolerate it for a little while longer rather than see it abolished by 
the Minnesota method. There may possibly be some other way. 

Another thing that appeals to us in this case is that before being thrown 
into slavery many of the men in Minnesota’s binder twine slave-works were 
husbands and fathers, and their families are now in sad need of the pro- 
ceeds of their labor which Minnesota is taking from them by force. It is 
a hard thing when even aslave’s little children are in destitute circumstances. 

As is always the case in social problems, at the bottom of it all is a 
question of morality. To the State of Minnesota—nonsense, there is no 
State of Minnesota in moral responsibility—to the people of the State of 
Minnesota, we suggest that they ask their pastors to address them on a given 
Sunday on the commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.’’ 

How easy it is for men to lull their conscience asleep when they have 
other men at their mercy and can make them do their bidding! How blind 
men are to the remote effects of any social contrivance by which they them- 
selves profit! 

It might be thought that the Minnesota method would be denounced 
by every other State in the Union. A mistake! Michigan talks of taking 
it up. If the idea spreads to other States, the working classes will have 
before them an urgent task in self-protection, for, whatever their sentiments 
toward the slaves who are made to work for the enrichment of the State, 
they must see to it that they themselves are not deprived of the work that 
by the scheme goes to the State manufactories operated by slaves. 





As to the labor exchanges in Great Britain, Reynolds’s Newspaper of a 
recent date said editorially: ‘“There are rocks ahead 

GOVERNMENT for the Labor Exchange movement, and very careful steer- 

renee GES ing will be required if shipwreck is to be avoided.’’ 

‘Is employment to be found for workmen on strike, or 
are facilities to be provided for employers to obtain blackleg labor?’ ‘‘Now 
that the exchanges are in operation, the Trade Union Congress is getting 
anxious on the subject, and a deputation has just waited on Mr. Baxter, 
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the new President of the Board of Trade.’’ ‘‘In the event of a strike the 
employers could ascertain where there were men looking for a job,’’ etc. 
The quarterly report of the General Federation of Trade Union notes that 
up to its issue none of the men appointed to the principal positions in the 
Labor Exchange had been from the ranks of trade unionists. More recently, 
there has been one such appointment, that of Mr. Richard Bell, late Secre- 
tary of the Railway Servants. 

At the Trade Union Congress in Sheffield, a motion introduced Sep- 
tember 15 by Wm. Mosses was passed declaring that ‘‘the labor exchanges 
as at present managed are proving prejudicial to the trade union move- 
ment,’’ and calling for new regulations providing for greater publicity as 
to wages offered by employers and as to whether non-union laborers are 
being supplied in cases of wage disputes. Mr. Mosses asserted most posi- 
tively that the exchanges were against the best interests of organized labor. 
J. C. Gordon, of the Sheet Metal Workers, said that the experience of his 
society had been that the exchanges were of little use to trade unions and 
were becoming harmful. Ben Tillett declared that they were ‘‘nothing but 
free labor institutions.’’ They were in fact ‘‘the deadliest attack upon 
casual and unskilled labor that the most malicious employer ever con- 
ceived.’’ D. J. Shackleton reminded the Congress that it had always 
called for labor exchanges and made a plea for patience awaiting their 
outcome, when reformed. 

The facts thus far developed in the establishment of government labor 
exchanges in Europe indicate that their work relates chiefly to the poorest 
of the pnorganized wage-workers. In visiting the municipal exchanges 
in various cities of the Continent, we found last summer that they had 
scarcely any effect on the life and work of the trade union class. They 
dealt mostly with servant, child, adolescent, farm, and casual labor. The 
chief interest of the trade unionists in the exchanges is with regard to their 
possible interference with the operations of the unions. Will they prevent 
organization, promote ‘“‘blacklegging,’’ tend to build up overpaid and 
meddlesome officials, and divert public attention and support from effective 
voluntary means through collective self-help among the workers to a 
comparatively ineffective bureaucratic mechanism? 

It is not to be forgotten in the United States that about twenty years 
ago there was sufficient demand for State labor exchanges to bring about 
the setting up of a number in several States. The one established in New 
York City, where its work under an energetic, competent, and sufficiently 
equipped management might have exhibited its possibilities, became among 
labor men a byword, an example of ‘‘how not to doit.’’ In 1906 an in- 
vestigating committee, upon which two union men served, reportcd that it 
had become almost solely the last resort of a class of very nearly unem- 
ployable scrubwomen and the like, who were hired intermittently by the 
dregs among saloonkeepers and the like. On the committee’s recommenda- 
tion the exchange was abolished, and the appropriation annually made for 
it turned over to the factory inspection wing of the bureau. 

In the prevailing judgment of trade unionists, the order in which pro- 
tection to the workers should come from the State does not bring labor 
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exchanges to the forefront in this country. (such exchanges might pro- 
vide berths for intellectuals, it is true, but they also might prove one more 
step in the facilitation of sending green immigrants to jobs to oust the 
seasoned immigrants and Americans who have learned to have a word about 
their conditions of employment. Before trade unions can devote much 
time to the promotion of labor exchanges, they want better factory and 
mine inspection, better methods of protection against accidents, a better 
system of compensation for accidents, better child-labor laws—yea, a heap 
of better conditions for the wage-earners at work. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We place the following official acknowledgment on record in these 
columns. It has more than ordinary significance to those familiar with 
the main features of the great ‘‘cloakmakers’ strike.’’ 

INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 
NEw York, September 28, 7910. 


Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: At the last quarterly meeting of the general executive 
board of the above international union, held at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 24 and 25, I was instructed to convey to you and to the members of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, their deep sense of gratitude 
for the noble services rendered by you and Brother John B. Lennon during our last 
epoch-making strike. 
~" We all feel that the co-operation of the American Federation of Labor in this 
strike has done a great deal towards helping us to achieve such a complete and brilliant 
victory, Fraternally yours, JoHN A. DyCHE, General Secretary- Treasurer. 


Now for the Thirtieth Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor at St. Louis. May the gathering and its work come up to the 
realization of the hopes of labor’s most ardent adherents and sincere friends. 


The splendid results of trade unionists’ political activity have already 
exceeded expectations in the primary defeat of some of labor’s most pro- 
nounced opponents. Let us all keep up the good work on election day. 
Labor is not partisan to a political party, but partisan to a principle. Stick 
to it. 


To Almond G. Shepard, Esq., author of the very clear and concise 
article in this number which treats of the principles of law applicable to the 
boycott, the thanks are due, not from all members of organized labor only, 
but from every seeker of the truth on the subject. Mr. Shepard, who has 
been a practitioner before the State and Federal courts of Michigan, is now 
engaged in editorial work for a law publishing company. 
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ADDRESS BY SAMUEL GOMPERS 


in the Auditorium, Battle Creek, Michigan, October 5, 1910. 


(Battle Creek Daily Journal, October 6.] 


‘Never a bomb did we explode, 
And no red flag unfurl,” 


6¢¥ AM here tonight, not to defend myself 

I against the attacks of an ignorant and self- 

exploiting advertisement, but to plead the 

cause of millions of American workingmen who 

demand a position in society, and the means 
thereof, consistent with their value to society.”’ 

In the above language Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, paid 
his respects to his arch enemy, C. W. Post, at the 
Auditorium last night, in opening his address on 
“Trades Unionism.’’ Every seat was filled and 
standing room was at a premium. 

“It is not methat mine enemy attacks. He would 
say the same things if I were Smith. Brown, or 
Jones. It is the principles for which I stand, and 
to which he is opposed, thinking at the same time 
he is voicing the sentiments of all others who 
chance to disagree,’’ Mr. Gompers went on. ‘“‘I 
hardly know how to meet it. His personal attacks 
are so unprincipled, untrue, and unreal, that it 
leaves one to doubt whether it is best to hold the 
author of them up to the withering scorn of the 
community as he deserves, or to ignore him on the 
basis that the lie can not live, and will die of its 
own sweet accord in due time.’’ 

Such was Mr. Gompers’ reply to the reception 
extended to him by his enemy’s paper yesterday 
morning, which he held in his hand. The speaker 
said he could not be expected, in view of what had 
been flung at him upon his entrance into the city, 
to go away without at least referring to it. 

‘*Mr. Post and his editors know that the stuff 
published about me this morning, virtually calling 
me a murderer, because of the Los Angeles 7imes 
disaster, is a rank falsehood. In the first place, they 
do not know that anyone was murdered at all,’’ 
Mr. Gompers continued, and then went on to de- 
plore the loss of life and destruction of property, 
while insisting that there is no more evidence that 
union labor is responsible for it than there is that 
some merchants and manufacturers’ association 
is responsible. ‘‘ The unions,’’ he said, “are not 
in that class of business.’ 

Mr.Gompers here recited some history of how Na- 
poleon III had secret agents that he kept scattered 
about among the oppressed and dissatisfied, with 
instructions to urge them on to violence or incipient 
rebellion, so he could have an excuse for putting 
them out of business before effective plans could 
mature. He said the same system is employed 
by the Czar of Russia and other unscrupulous 


monarchs, and has been copied by certain Ameri- 
can monarchs of capital in their determination 
to keep labor in submission and destroy the bul- 
wark of its progress—organization. 

‘*Of course there is nothing vile enough for a 
Post or a Kirby to attribute to organized labor— 
and the Los Angeles affair is one of them,’’ he re- 
marked. 

For the most part the address of President 
Gompers was historical and educational, outlining 
the principles of the labor movement, and the con- 
ditions encountered. Beginning with the origin 
of slavery, he traced the progress of the working 
men up through the ages, concluding by pointing 
out the ineffectiveness of individual effort or in- 
dividual resistance. ‘‘The individual has no 
such chance in the world today as in days gone 
by,’’ the speaker pointed out, by numerous apt 
illustrations. 

‘* Let the individual ask the employer for a raise 
of wages or shorter hours, without the backing of 
a union to support him, and he takes his chances 
of being mistaken for an agitator and getting 
fired, but with the union behind him and the 
whole mass of workingmen at his back, the em- 
ployer is likely to be a little more considerate.’’ 

The strike question was also discussed at some 
length. Organized labor does not solicit strikes, 
according to this leader, but reserves the right to 
strike, if necessary to obtain the rights to which 
labor is entitled. Some little fun was poked at the 
Trades and Workers’ Association, recently organ- 
ized in this city, and ostensibly under the leader- 
ship of J. W. Bryce, in this connection. In one of 
its advertisements it says: ‘‘A smile invites a 
smile,’’ and gives it as one of the ways of avoiding 
the strike. Mr. Gompers wanted to know what 
kind of a smile would have been necessary with 
the garment workers in New York recently to have 
obtained the change from sweat-shop conditions, 
such as their long and tedious strike brought 
them. 

Samuel Gompers is a prince of satire, and an 
artist at ridicule, and he uses it to remarkable ad- 
vantage in showing up the fallacies of the opposi- 
tion to his cause. He also talks like a man with a 
soul, and a deep-seated feeling in the cause he 
espouses. He says things in a way that carries 
conviction. He pe more than feelingly of the 
Pennsylvania coal miners, who a few years ago, 
while at work, were still obliged to beg for money 
to support their families. Organized labor through 
united demand bettered those conditions, he de 
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clared, so that today they are receiving a living 
wage, not as beggars, but as free American 
workingmen. 

As is not generally known, a considerable por- 
tion of the fees paid into the unions goes to the 
support of the widows and orphans of the deceased 
unionists, who in spite of unionism and its de- 
mands are left poor because of insufficient wages. 

‘‘Kither our cause is just or unjust,’ said the 
speaker. The origin of organized labor is either 
right or wrong. Either the existence of labor 
organizations is justified or they have no right to 
exist at all.’’ With this preface, Mr. Gompers 
traced the labor movement back to the early tribal 
times, when various tribes united for safety and 
strength. He told of the tools of warfare being 
identical with the tools of labor and of the strug- 
gles that led to the advancement of today. ‘‘In all 
the times gone by,’’ said Mr. Gompers, ‘‘freedom 
has been the privilege of a comparatively few. In 
these days we find the men of wealth enjoying 
freedom. They are the men of power. Therich are 
always free. It is not essential for the wealthy to 
struggle for freedom. That is the poor man’s pre- 
rogative. 

‘‘Nowadays we find ourselves with wealth con- 
centrated and labor subdivided until a laborer is 
but a mere cog in a wheel of an industrial plan. 
What chance has a laboring man to right a wrong 
individually? Can you imagine the temerity of an 
employe going alone to a corporation to right a 
wrong? Who wouldn’t organize under present 
conditions? Can you biame the laboring men for 
organizing for self-protection? In the last eight 
years eight million people have been imported into 
this country. Capital sent for them and they come 
here with their prejudices against organized 
government and are placed in conditions that are 
simply intolerable. If these men are good enough 
for capital to bring here and set to work, are they 
not good enough for labor organizations to 
unionize and organize ? 

“The seller sets the price,’’ continued Mr. 
Gompers. ‘‘This is true in everything except the 
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sale of labor. Here, governed by the policy of 
such men as Post, the buyer would set the price of 
that which he buys. Mr. Post says to the seller 
of labor, ‘what is good for you is—good for you.’ 
Labor, and I use the term in its common signifi- 
cance, proposes through its organizations to set 
the price and have some influence in determining 
what hours labor shall serve and what wage labor 
shall be paid, as a condition precedent to the sale 
of labor. What men got ten years ago is no crite- 
rion for what men shall get now. We want more 
and when we get that—we shall want more. If I 
read the signs of the times correctly labor will get 
more.’’ 

‘“‘We can’t always get what we want. Some- 
times in that event we strike. I trust thetime will 
never come when the laborers of America will re- 
fuse to strike. We don’t want strikes, but we do 
not want to surrender our right to strike. Strikes 
are not desirable, but there are worse things—a 
degraded manhood for instance.” 

In closing his remarks, Mr. Gompers said: ‘‘The 
labor movement and labor organizations have 
done so much to improve the material, moral, 
and industrial as well as social welfare of the 
laboring man, that the workers are not going to 
give the labor organizations and the movement up. 
We want nothing to tear down or destroy. We 
propose to go down deep into the abyss of despair 
and the sloughs of hopelessness and raise up those 
who had given up hope. Mr. Post and all the 
other Posts can’t down labor. They are butting 
up against a Rock of Gibraltar. Unions are reach- 
ing the under dog and doing a world of good. 
The labor organizations hold in the Jast analysis 
the power to check tyranny and greed. We have 
nothing to destroy or tear down, but everything 
to raise up and better, enlarge society, create 
rights, abolish wrongs, cheer the fireside, and 
make the world brighter. No country can main- 
tain its nobility, when that country is based on 
servility of labor, or cruelty to the employed. We 
are making towards the bright day of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.’’ 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


N h Cc , 





District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Thos. H. Flynn, Charles D. Seals, Jacob Taze- 
laar, M. Grant Hamilton. 

District No. lil.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, 

Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


ioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,446. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Cal 
Wyatt. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—Iinter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 
Organizers, C.O. Young, John A. Flett. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 











LONDON, September 29, 1910. 
HE boilermakers still remain locked out, 
I and there is no sign of a settlement of this 
shipbuilding trouble. The members of the 
Boilermakers’ Society have by ballot refused to 
authorize their officials to give the shipbuilding 
employers guarantees that its members will not 
continue breaking the national agreement. The 
members are charged with lack of discipline in 
voting against the wishes of their officials, but on 
their side the men urge that the union should not 
be forced into the position of a tool for enforcing 
the behests of the employers. The employers pro- 
d that each member of the Boilermakers’ 
Society who was a party to a stoppage of work in 
breach of the shipbuilding agreement be fined by 
the society $15 for the first offence and $25 for the 
second and any subsequent offence. The union 
within seven days of stoppage was to pay over the 
amount of such fines to the employers’ local associ- 
ation, the money to be handed by the employers 
to local charities. Any member of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society failing to pay the fine was to be 
dismissed from the union, and he would not be 
employed by any federated firm for a period of 
six months for the first offence or twelve months 
for additional offences. In such a case as that the 
employers would refund the union the amount of 
the fine. The employers in subsequent proposals 
reduced the fines, and asked that the money should 
remain in their hands till the end of the year, when 
80 per cent of the amount was to be transferred to 
a fund for the benefit of widows and orphans of 
members of the Boilermakers’ Society. 

In the cotton trade the lockout will, if it comes, 
cover 700 cotton mills with a capital of $300,000,000 
and employing 150,000 work-people. The interests 
of about 350,000 other textile workers are involved. 
As with the recent North Eastern Railway strike, 
this tremendous struggle in the cotton industry 
springs from the dismissal of one man. A grinder 
employed at the Fern Mill,Oldham, was discharged 
last June for refusing to do certain work allotted to 
te him. The unions supported him on the ground 
that the grinders were being called upon to do work 
outside the range of their duties. Thereupon the 
mill workers all struck to the number of 230. 
Only recently, it will be remembered, a five years’ 
agreement was signed in the cotton trade between 
employers and employed and of course the em- 
ployers are trying to make it appear that this Fern 
Mill strike was a breach of that agreement. The 
real breach, however, is declared by the mill 
workers to be the new conditions forced upon the 
grinders which left the workers no option but to 
strike. 

South Wales has narrowly escaped another tre- 
mendous conflict. Twelve thousand miners at the 
Cambrian collieries struck work on September 19 
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after having vainly endeavored to get a settlement 
of their grievances. Apparently the strike took 
place owing to a misconception, as 9,000 of the men 
resumed work the day following. The matter was, 
however, thought so important that the whole of 
the South Wales miners to the number of 150,000 
were ballotted upon the questions whether they 
should remain at work and levy themselves 25 
cents per member per week in support of the Cam- 
brian miners or whether they should ordera gen- 
eral strike in sympathy. The result of the voting 
announced on September 28 gave a majority in favor 
of the levy. Asa result the Cambrian men to the 
number of full 12,000 on September 30 gave their 
month’s notice to stop work. This is something 
new in the way of strikes in this country. One 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand men practically 
agree to support 12,000 upon their ceasing work so 
that the 12,000 should have a first-class chance of 
being able to make an effective fight free from 
financial worries. Whether the coal trade em- 
ployers will follow the example of the shipbuilders 
and mill owners and retaliate by ordering a lock- 
out throughout the whole coalfield remains to be 
seen. 

Fifteen unions, covering practically every sec- 
tion of the transport trades, were in convention on 
September 22 and 23 to discuss the question of 
uniting the transport workers of this country in 
one organization. Railway servants; sailors, ships’ 
firemen, stewards, cooks, butchers and bakers; 
dock, wharf, and riverside workers; stevedores; 
enginemen; and the men who drive the ordinary 
carrier vans in our streets, all combined to make 
the convention thoroughly representative. Addi- 
tional interest was given to the meeting by the 
presence of T. V. O’Connor of the American Long- 
shoremen’s Union and of Madame Sorgue of the 
French National Federation of Port Workers. It 
was resolved that, as the time was not propitious 
for an actual amalgamation of all these fifteen 
unions, representing a membership of close upon 
200,000, a federation should be formed which 
should control and conduct all disputes affecting 
transport and put a stop to unwarrantable competi- 
tion between unions for members in the same occu- 
pation, and gradually stop the overlapping of 
unions. 

The propaganda in connection with the better 
organization of the seamen of this country ‘s being 
vigorously conducted, and affairs are in good trim 
for a very important second convention to be held 
to discuss the question of the projected interna- 
tional strike. 

The annual British Trade Union Congress ex- 
cited more than the usual amount of public 
interest. The press messages telegraphed during 
the week reached a total of nearly 260,000 words, 
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62,000 words being handed in at the local post- 
office on the day of the discussion of the Osborne 
judgment. 

The important feature of the Congress was the 
debate on the decision in the law case of Osborne 
vs. the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 
Carried from court to court to the House of Lords 
eventually as the final court of appeal, it resulted 
in the judgment that the trade union could not 
legally use any of its funds (no matter how raised ) 
for the purpose of supporting labor members of 
Parliament or any kind of political action. The 
Congress resolved, 1,171,000 votes to 13,000, to 
support in every manner possible the Labor Party’s 
bill for the reversal of this judgment. 

Another important resolution carried was one to 
the effect that the trade union movement in this 
country, which at present has three distinct divi- 
sions, should concentrate under one head. We 
have now independent unions all over the country 
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whose only bond of union so far as this is con- 
cerned is their adhesion to the annual Trade Union 
Convention to which they send delegates. They 
have, however, a hand in the appointing of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Unions, 
whose function it is to watch the course of legis- 
lation in the interests of labor. Secondly, certain 
of these unions, with a total membership of about 
700.000, are directly affiliated with the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, which also holds its 
own annual convention. The third bond of union 
is the Labor Party, to which most of the unions 
belong and which is directly organized for the 
purpose of supporting and controlling the labor 
members in Parliament. Thus the same union 
can be represented at the three annual meetings. 
The desire is to have one federation embracing all 
these various objects—economic, social and politi- 
cal. A committee has been appointed to arrange 
the matter. 





METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


Our forces are still contending for the shorter 
workday in Los Angeles, Cal., and vicinity, and 
while there is no apparent change in the general 
situation the exhibition of stamina in this strike, 
which is now in its thirteenth week, is encourag- 
ing, and if continued will insure victory. The un- 
favorable attitude of the employers and the city 
officials in this struggle will avail them nothing in 
the end. Ordinances have been passed prohibiting 
picketing, but with very little effect. 

As has been stated before, the department 
issued an appeal by the authority of its executive 
board to all affiliated councils, requesting finan- 
cial assistance for the Los Angeles strikers. It 
must be bornein mind that a large number of 
men on strike are dependent entirely on what is 
contributed by our movement in the different 
localities for their subsistence. It has been found 
necessary by those in charge of the strike to en- 

age legal talent to defend our members against 

legal and unjust prosecution, which calls for an 
additional expenditure. To meet the weekly pay- 
roll for those men not receiving benefits from their 
internationals alone requires between $5,000 and 
$6,000. The result of our efforts on the coast are 
so important that every one should be willing to 
do his duty toward winning the fight. We must be 
successful in this instance; otherwise we will be 
called upon to carry on a similar campaign in a 
locality where we have established the shorter 
workday. ALBERT J. BERRES, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AN OLD-TIME BRITISH TRADE UNIONIST 


In the person of George Howell, who died on 
September 18 at the age of 78, there passed away 
one of the fine old figures of the British trade 
union movement, In his day Mr. Howell was one 
of the most active and prominent men in the labor 
movement, and between 1885 and 1895, during 
which ten years he wasa Liberal Labor representa- 
tive in Parliament, his work was so successful that 
he was called the “champion bill passer.’’ His 
enthusiasms began in early life. He joined the 
Chartist Association while yet in his teens, and at 
the age of 27 he was the first secretary of the Lon- 
don Trades Congress. He realized all three of the 
aspirations he cherished when a boy Chartist—to 
speak in Exeter Hall, to write a book, and to be- 
come a member of Parliament. A bricklayer when 
he came to London at the age of 21, ten hours’ 
work a day did not discourage his passion for 
knowledge, and he read omnivorously. His force 
as an agitator for the betterment of the working 
classes was quickly recognized, and among other 
offices he held that of first secretary of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
and secretary of the Reform League, in which 
capacity he acted as marshal of the Hyde Park 
procession on the day when the railings went 
down. He numbered Mazzini and Kossuth among 
his acquaintances. Illness and failing eyesight 
tried him much in his later days, which were re- 
lieved from want by a subscription which reached 
over $7,500 in 1897, and a subsequent grant of a 
civil list pension. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
etter conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
ne things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an —— of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 


country and the manifold 
Taken in connection with the repo 


ranches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. , 
rts from secretaries of international unions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 
_ Wm. McCarthy.—State of employment very good 
in our line. We formed a new union in Peoria, 
Ill., recently. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Our members are fairly 
well a. A new union was formed in Gale- 
wood, Ill., during the month. We had one death 
and expended $50 in benefit. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

J. J. McNamara.—Trade conditions are steadily 
improving. Noticeable improvement in wages, 
hours, and working conditions in many localities 
since January, 1910. The open shop policy of the 
United Steel Co., and the National Erectors Asso- 
ciation is vigorously resisted by our association. 
We expended $1,200 in benefits for twelve deceased 
members. A new local was organized in Arizona 
recently. 

Brushmakers, 

George J. Vitzhun.—Our local of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is about to present new contracts with revised 
price list to all shops in greater New York. Pros- 

ects for the future look good. Trade conditions 
improving. 
Carvers (Wood). 

Thos. /. Lodge.—Most of our members are gain- 
ing improved conditions. Members in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and New York have been successful 
in strikes. In Philadelphia the union secured 
for its members increase of five cents per hour. 


Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers. 

James P. Reynolds.—Trade conditions very good; 
in some parts of our jurisdiction we are unable to 
supply the demand for sufficient mechanics. 
Efforts will be made by our members to estab- 
lish a uniform working agreement throughout the 
country with the employers’ associations. We 
hope to establish a universal apprentice system 
in the future. A local was recently organized in 
Montreal, Canada. 


Engineers (Steam). 

Robert A. McKee.—Since last report we have 
formed new unions in Wilkesbarre, Pa., Dallas, 
Tex., Dunkirk, N. Y., and reinstated a union in 
Scranton, Pa. 

Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Organization work is continu- 
ously being pushed in our trade. Conditions are 
fair and steadily improving. At this writing we 
have strike on in St. Louis for the eight-hour 
day. A newunion was formed in Houston, Texas. 


Glove Workers. 

Agnes Nestor.—Conditions are good in our in- 
dustry. Agreements have been signed in Green- 
ville and Rockford, Ill., and one shop in 
Milwaukee. We are pushing organization work, 
and extensively advertising our union label. The 
strike in Milwaukee was to abolish paying for 

wer and to renew agreement with a few other 

emands. One shop has signed and the other two 
are pending settlement. A new union has been 
organized in Littleton, N. H. 
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Hodcarriers and Building Laborers. 

A. Persion.—Wages in our line have been in- 
creased from 25 to 62 cents per day, and al! our 
members are now working the eight-hour day, 
while working conditions are better than ever 
before. We won strike in Wilkesbarre, Pa., for 
increased wages and shorter workday. New 
unions have been formed in California, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Porto Rico. We expended 
$500 in death benefits. 


Jewelry Workers. 

Geo. J. Bessinger.—Trade conditions good and 
steadily improving. A minimum wage scale has 
been secured. 

Lace Operatives. 

Wm. Borland.—Trade conditions have been 
slack, but are improving. We hope to secure in- 
creased wages for the lace curtain branch of our 
industry. In Pawtucket, R. I.,a lockout occurred 
against sixteen curtain operatives, because of join- 
ing the union. Several of the men have found 
employment elsewhere. 


Lathers (Wood, Wire, and Metal). 

Ralph V. Brandi.—State of employment good. 
There is nothing new of interest to report at this 
time. We spent $600 in benefit for deceased mem- 
bers during the month. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Chas. McCrory.—Our trade conditions are per- 
manent for the next two years. All members 
working. The outlook is very encouraging for the 
coming season. 


Mine Workers. 
Edwin Perry.—Trade conditions are very much 


improved. Wages have been increased in Illinois 
and the Southwest. 


Papermakers. 
J. T. Carey.—The majority of our members 
have secured increased wages. We are planning a 
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more general extension of the eight-hour day in 
our craft. State of employment good. Since last 
report have formed three new unions in Michigan 
and another in Maine. 


Print Cutters. 

Thos. I. G. Eastwood.—All shops are starting up 
satisfactorily and with better working conditions. 
State of employment good. We expended $200 in 
death benefit during the month. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 

J. M. Gaviak.—Our members are busy at this 
writing. State of employment hasimproved. We 
realize the necessity of getting all men of our craft 
into our organization in order to better protect 
our members and improve their conditions. No 
strikes or troubles to report. We expended $200 
for two death benefits recently. 


Stove Mounters. 

Jj. H. Kaefer.—We have reorganized two unions 
in St. Louis during the month. In Florence, Ala., 
our members have been locked out because of 
organizing. 

Switchmen. 

M. R. Weich.—State of employment fair. Trade 
conditions improving. We have formed unions in 
Detroit, Mich., Wichita, Kans., and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, during the month. No strikes or 
troubles to report. 

Tailors, 

£. J. Brais.—Our trade in fair shape. We have 
strikes in the following places: Tacoma, Wash.; 
Dallas, Tex., and Alton, Il. A new union was 
organized in Regina, Canada. We expended the 
following amounts during the month: For sick 
and disabled members, $1,794; and for death 
benefits, $640. 

Tip Printers, 

T. J. Carolan.—Conditions were never better in 
our trade. We have gained a number of new mem- 
bers recently. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ARKANSAS. 
Denning.—J. P. Gowing: 
Miners in this section won their strike. Wages 
have advanced 23 percent. All mines working 
good time. Organized labor in good shape. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Modesto.—J. B. Brazelton: 

Printers have organized. Lathers are talking 
organization. The city has adopted new charter, 
commission plan of government. Organized labor 
in fair shape. 

Monterey.—A. 1. Mathis: 

Conditions are improving in this section. No 
strikes or lockouts to report. We have the eight- 
hour day and the average wage is $2.50 per day; 
mechanics receive from $4 to $6 per day. Retail 
clerks, bakers, and bartenders are organizing. 

Oakland.—E. Thompson: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Carpenters se- 
cured increase of $1 per day and machinists secured 
eight-hour day, both without strike. About two- 
thirds of the work done here is done by union 





men. In the Bae two months laundry workers 
have increased their membership very substan- 
tially. Have one new union underway. Expect 
also to see a women’s label league here soon. 

Roseville.—L,. E. Martin: 

This is a railroad town and the railroad men are 
all pretty well organized. Carpenters of this city 
obtained eight-hour day and increase from $3.50 
to $4 per day without any trouble. Have union of 
pottery workers under way at Lincoln and car- 
penters at Auburn. All the stores here but one 
carry union-made goods. 


COLORADO. 


Durango.—David W. Meuser: 

Organized skilled workers have good conditions. 
So far we have only two unions, the painters and 
decorators and the typographical unions. All or- 
ganized trades steadily employed. Typographical 
union struck for increase in wages and time and 
one-half for overtime. After being out two days 
the demands were granted. Good wages are paid 
to unskilled laborers. 
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Grand Junction.—G. F. Parker: 

Organized labor in good shape, and steadily em- 
_o. At the special session of the legislature a 
aw was passed giving the State direct legislation. 
A federal union and newsboys have formed 
unions during the month. Have bakers and horse- 

shoers unions under way. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Derby.—H. W. Hallock: 

Building trades in good shape. Painters and 
plumbers obtained increase of 25 cents in wages 
this year. 

Walling ford.—Jos. L.. Merchant: 

Present indications point to a revival of trade 
organization in this section. Everybody busy. 
Some of the factories here are working overtime. 
Silver workers are likely to organize. 


West Haven.—Eugene Treiber: 

Organized trades in fair shape. State of employ- 
ment good. Stationary firemen have formed union 
recently. Arbitration secured increased wages 
for all the trolleymen throughout the State. 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.—J. C. Privett: 

Condition of organized labor continues to im- 
prove, especially is this true of the building trades. 
Work is plentiful, but there are plenty of men to 
do the work. No strikes or lockouts to report. 
A short time agoa strike seemed imminent be- 
cause of the attempt of Tampa manufacturers to 
move branches here. Matter was settled by the 
return to Tampa of all workmen sent here to do 
the extra work. Masons and stone cutters have 
organized. Barbers and lumber inspectors are or- 
ganizing. 

Miami.—A. D. Hill: 

Condition of organized labor splendid. We have 
the eight-hour day and from $3.50 to $5 per day. 
No strikes or lockouts. The public is in sympathy 
with our movement. Various public offices are 
held by union menthese days The sheriff’s office, 
the police force, and the city sanitary offices are 
filled by union men. Hope to organize a federal 
union soon. 


Orlando.—W. A. Beasley: 

Employment is fairly steady here the year 
around. Wages for carpenters are 30 cents per 
hour higher than they were last year. Painters 
obtained increase of 50 cents per hour. Carpen- 
ters, masons, painters and plumbers are well or- 
ganized. There are not many non-union men 
employed. Carpenters at Taft, several miles from 
here, are organizing. 


IDAHO. 

Wallace.—D. H. De Long: 

The forest fires brought great loss to the unions 
ef this city when their hall, with all charters and 
records, was burned to the ground. One-third of 
the city isin ashes as result of the forest fire. 
Work in the building line will now be plentiful, 
and carpenters are beginning to flock here. Or- 
ganization activities have come to a standstill at 
present on account of the fires. 


ILLINOIS. 
Aurora.—Elmer A. Ford: 


Organized labor in fair condition in this section. 
The hours are eight and nine per day for union 
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men, while the unorganized work ten-hour, day. 
Organized laborers get $2.50 per day and organized 
mechanics get from $3.50 tog5 perday. Onthe 
other hand the unorganized laborers get from $1.50 
to $1.75; and mechanics get from $2 to $2.50 per 
day. Work has been plentiful all summer and will 
continue so for some time. 

Glen Ellyn.—William Laier: 

Work is steady. Have unions of painters and 
plumbers under way at Wheaton, building labor- 
ers and painters at Hinsdale and a federal labor 
union at Elmhurst. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

We have every trade in Herrin organized ex- 
cepting the meat cutters and expect them to 
organize shortly. Coal miners’ strike is practically 
won. They will receive increase of about 8 cents 
per ton and better conditions. Our city officials 
are all union men, and employ union labor through- 
out. Lumber yard employes organized recently. 
Meat cutters have unions under way. 

Peoria.—J. W. Gentry: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Brewery workers obtained eight-hour 
day and wage increase without strike. Freight 
handlers have organized since last report. 


Sesser.—J. W. Smith: 

All trades here are organized and in good shape. 
Wages have increased from 5 to 15 cents per hour 
for unskilled workers. A federal union was organ- 
ized here recently. The union labels are demanded. 

Urbana.—Wm. Gillespie: 

Most of the trades here are organized. Condi- 
tion of organized labor good. The following 
unions are being organized: maintenance of way 
employes and cement workers. Sheet metal work- 
ers and electrical workers formed unions during 
the month. 

West Frankfort.—C. E. McCollom: 

Good demand for organized workers. Hodcar- 
riers gained increase of 5 cents per hour, through a 
few minutes cessation of work. Employment is 
fairly steady. 


INDIANA, 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. O. P. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is better today than 
at any time in the history of the labor movement in 
this locality. The newly organized painters’ union 
is growing at a satisfactory rate. Carpenters and 
cement workers are talking organization. Work 
is steady. All union men are employed. On 
account of the rush of business at this time, sev- 
eral trades are receiving above union scale of 
wages. Women’s union label league is trying to 
induce merchants to handle union made ladies’ 
garments. We expect to initiate an organization 
campaign among the women workers; most of 
them are now unorganized. Have unions of gar- 
ment workers and laundry workers under way. 


Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Organized labor well employed. Unorganized 
workers also have steady work, but at less wages 
than the union scale. Building trades’ strike in 
Evansville has been compromised. The carpen- 
ters of this city hold membership in the union in 
Evansville. Negro laborers of this city are about 
to organize. 
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IOWA. 


Mason City.—Tom Hodges: ; 

Painters and decorators have formed union. 
Teamsters are organizing. Work is steady for all 
industries here. Labor Day celebration here was 
a success. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

All trades are working harmoniously. Employ- 
ment is steady; everybody busy, and at good 
wages. The eight-hour day prevails with all 
trades. All industries are well organized. 

Ottumwa.—P. D. Queeney: 

State of employment good. Organized labor in 
good shape. Electrical workers secured increase 
of 25 cents per day without strike. Telephone 
operators obtained increace of 23 per cent after 
strike. City council passed an ordinance to have 
all city printing bear the union label. Telephone 
operators, railroad helpers and laborers, and wait- 
ers have formed unions. Have hardware novelty 
workers, laundry workers, and bakers unions 
under way. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—C. D. Monger: 

Organized labor made a fine showing on Labor 
Day. Employment steady in most lines. Federal 
union and painters are organizing. 

Hutchinson.—H. G. DeMerritt: 

It is less than six months ago that the move- 
ment was started to bring about the organization 
of the various trade unions, and at the present time 
there are ten unions affilliated in one central body 
known as the Hutchinson Trades and Labor 
Council. These organizations are all progressive and 
represent over 400 of the toilers of thecity, among 
them are the printers, plumbers, barbers, carpen- 
ters, painters, electricians, lathers, coopers, team- 
sters, and laborers. The carpenters lead the list in 
strength of numbers, about 125 members are on the 
roll. This organization has brought about an in- 
crease of wages from a demoralizing sliding scale 
ranging from 25 cents to 37% cents per hour for a 
nine and ten hour day. Not only have the union men 
profited by the working of the organization, but the 
non-union man as well. All union men have been 
constantly employed and at times the demand for 
union carpenters was greater than the supply. 
The plumbers are another strong union that have 
brought about an increase in wages and better 
conditions in many ways. The barbers have 
secured better working conditions and shorter 
hours. Printers have within the past year had an 
increase of salaries and betterment of conditions; 
they have also done a great deal of good mis- 
sionary work among other unions embracing 
every opportunity both individually and collec- 
tively to aid in building up unions, and assisting 
im many ways the weaker union. Painters have 
increased in numbers until they are now a strong 
union with upwards of thirty-five members. Up to 
afew months ago there was a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks, but this has all been re- 
moved and they are all working together in 
harmony and steadily increasing in membership. 
The chief benefits resulting from upbuilding of 
their union has been a uniform wage scale, which 
always brings about more brotherly feeling among 
men. Electricians have had an increase of wages 
all along the line and a shortening of hours, but 
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this was not brought about without some show of 
determination on the part of the electrical workers. 
They made their demand which was ignored by 
the employers, but arefusal to goto work until 
such a demand was acceded to, brought about the 
desired result and all is harmonious between the 
employer and the workers. The lathers though 
few in numbers are well organized and progress- 
ing nicely, have had some increase in. prices of 
work, with shortening of hours in some instance. 
The coopers, though a new union less than three 
months old, are among the most progressive, being 
a solid organization, have had an increase of pay. 
The teamsters with a good membership received 
many benefits from organization and have been 
instrumental in many ways in aiding to enforce 
the eight-hour law. The federal labor union, an 
organization under direct charter from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, have a good membership 
and are progressing nicely and have in some in- 
stance received increase in wages. 

Independence.—Edwin A. Silger: 

Blacksmiths, laundry workers, garment work- 
ers, and cement workers are organizing. Work is 
steady. Condition of organized labor good. 

Kansas City.—Sim A. Bramlette: 

Low wages generally prevail among the unor- 
ganized workers. Organized workers enjoy a fair 
workday and fair wages with improved conditions 
of employment. Coal miners received substantial 
increase in wages as result of five and one-half 
months suspension from work. There is a splendid 
outlook for legislation at the next session of legis- 
lature, both parties having declared for the initi- 
ative and referendum. Machinists at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., organized during the month. Team- 
sters at Fuller are organizing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Attleboro.—H. A. Deane: 

The building trades are about the only ones that 
are organized so far, and their condition is good. 
Work has been pretty good all summer. We have 
had no strikes since last spring, when the plumb- 
ers won strike for increase of 50 cents per day. 
All building trades have secured the eight-hour 
day, but the non-union workers still have the ten 
to fourteen hour day. 

Fall River.—John Golden: 

Textile industry is in depressed condition, 
mostly due to the high price of raw cotton. Tin- 
smiths of this city won strike for the union shop. 
Stationary firemen organized recently and have 
bright prospects for the future. 

Malden.—J. G. Cogill: 

About 95 per cent of all the carpenters here are 
organized. Plumbers are talking organization. 
Have organized union of tanners at Woburn since 
last report. Wages have improved without strike. 


Quincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: 

Employment is steady in all lines. Building 
mechanics in demand. Bricklayers and plasterers 
secured demand of increase from 55 to 60 cents 
per hour. Laundry workers are organizing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Kalamazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 

Plasterers have formed union since last report. 
Work is steady in all lines. All unions are boom- 
ing the union labels. 
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Lansing.—W. D. Borden: 
All organized labor steadily employed. Team- 
sters have formed union. All union labels are 


pushed. 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis.—Frank Fisher: 
Conditions are improving in all trades. Employ- 
ment is steady. A new union of electrical workers 
has been formed at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


MISSOURI. 

Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

The demand for union workmen is steadily in- 
creasing. We now have two headquarters, one 
for the building trades and the other for factory 
workers, and both of these offices have frequent 
calls for union men. No strikes to report. Sev- 
eral wage agreements are pending, but general 
conditions are normal. Union men are looming 

‘up in the political field and a number of union 
candidates have been nominated. Retail clerks 
are talking organization. 

St Louis.—H. B. Perham and John J. Manson: 

There is a fair demand for men in all railroad 
classes. Wages of telegraphers have recently 
been increased 6 to 10 per cent by conference and 
arbitration. Painters, cement workers, iron and 
sheet metal workers all received increase in wages 
with little loss of time. Chauffeurs have organized. 
Candy makers are organizing. Union men are pay- 
ing more attention to the demand for the union 
labels. 

MONTANA. 

Great Falls.—D. E. Waldie: 

Flour mill and cereal employes, bakers and con- 
fectionery workers have formed unions. Hodcar- 
riers and tinsmiths are organizing. The Supreme 
Court decided in favor of labor on the seizure of 
tool chests. The unions here are still engaged in 
their contest with the Citizens Alliance. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Long Branch.—D. K. White: 

Condition of organized labor is decidedly better 
than the unorganized. Mill men are on strike for 
the eight-hour day and union shop. They have a 
two year agreement with one of the mills. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany.—William McCabe and P. J. O’Brien: 
Conditions here are good, owing to the fact that 
the workers are well organized. In many cases the 
unorganized workers reap the benefits secured 
through organized effort. Railway organizations, 
through arbitration received increase of one cent 
per hour. Plumbers have won strike in half of the 
shops, increasing wage scale to sixty cents per 
hour. The other shops are still on strike, and we 
hope to see the men win. An injunction has been 
issued against the striking men to prevent them 
from speaking to non-union men. Boilermakers 
have organized during the month. The bag work- 
ers of Hudson Falls, have gained substantial in- 
crease in — through settlement of their strike. 
The men had been on strike three weeks and the 
settlement was effected through the State Me- 
diator. 

Buffalo.—Victor Altman: 

Garment workers of Syracuse had strike, involv- 
ing 1,400 men, which lasted four weeks. Strike 
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has been satisfactorily adjusted, giving the men an 
increase of 10 per cent in wages. The law enacted in 
this Staté in regard to bribing was enforced in the 
Buffalo City court by Judge Brenan, who imposed 
fines on two manufactures for attempting to bribe 
labor leaders in the recent strike of the garment 
workers. 

Hudson,—Alburtis Nooney: 

Organized labor in good condition. Condition of 
unorganized workers, however, is poor. A short 
strike in the brewery industry, involving two men, 
was won and the plant unionized. Employment 
is steady. 

New York.—Chas. Sheraton: 

Organized seamen and longshoremen find steady 
work. The Latin marine firemen have recently 
organized and are doing away with many abuses. 
Among the organized workers, we find most of 
them working under the same conditions and with 
the same wages they had during the ‘“hard times.’’ 
The recent victory of the cloakmakers had a good 
effect here, and there is an increased demand for 
union labels. 

Peekskill.—B. A. Dietz: 

A wave of unionism seems to have swept this 
place since our first Labor Day celebration. Bar- 
tenders have formed union. Retail clerks, motor- 
men, and conductors, stove mounters and metal- 
workers are organizing. Employment is above the 
average in this section. 

Penn Yan,—Evert Brown: 

Conditions in this section have never been bet- 
ter. Work is plentiful. 

Ticonderoga.—Forest Munger: 

All trades are steadily employed. Organized 
labor is better paid and le steadier employ- 
ment than the unorganized. Since August 1 a 
5 per cent increase in wages has been secured. 
Have one new union under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O., R. Jarrett: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. 
Union men receive better wages and shorter hours 
than the unorganized workers. Tinners and laun- 
dry workers are organizing. 


OHIO. 


East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

Work is fairly steady. Organized workers en- 
joy good conditions. Increased demand for the 
union labels in this city. Laundry workers are 
organizing. 

Logan.—Albert Hillis: 

Condition of organized trades steadily improv- 
ing. Union carpenters have gained the nine-hour 
day without trouble. Teamsters, plasterers, and 
musicians are organizing. 

Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Employment continues steady. Leather workers 
on horse goods secured nine-hour day with good 
increase in wages without strike. Steel workers 
have formed union with a good membership. Con- 
dition of organized labor good. 

Steubenville.—A. C. Johnston: 

Plumbers have organized and secured advance 
in wages. Laundry workers are organizing. Work 
is steady in all lines. 


















OKLAHOMA. 


Altus.—Sam. Collins: - 

This town is well organized and all work, in- 
cluding public work, is done by union men. We 
have reduced the hours from ten to eight per day 
and increased wages about 25 per cent. Teamsters 
are organizing. Employment is steady. 

El Reno.—J. S. Campbell: ; 

Our State Sten enmanien held in Chick- 
asha recently was the most harmonious meeting 
we have ever held in the State, The spirit of 
organization throughout the State is = than 
ever before. Have three new unions under way. 

Enid.—Julius Pieh: ; 

Employment is steady in most branches, but 
rather quiet in the building trades at this time. 
Musicians organized with forty three charter 
members. Laborers, plasterers, and laundry 
workers are organizing. Organized labor in fair 
shape. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Lawton.—M. French: a 

Union men are steadily employed, and enjoying 
better conditions than the unorganized workers. 
City has passed an ordinance giving laborers 25 
cents per hour. Laundry workers and elevator 
men are organizing. 


Oklahoma City.—D. F. Harrington: 

Condition of organized labor good. Gas and 
electrical workers now have the eight-hour day. 
Have three new unions under way. 


Pawhuska.—¥E. W. Harp: 

Organized labor in g shape. Carpenters have 
increased wages from 30 cents an hour for ten 
hours to 40 cents for the nine-hour day in the last 
two years. We have not had one strike at any 
time since the workers organized. The contractors 
here approve of trade union organization. Barbers 
are organizing. 

Sapulpa.—S. S. Bowser: ¥ 

Organized labor in fair shape, but the condition 
of unorganized labor is poor. Conditions are im- 
proving in the building trades. The various crafts 
are working together in harmony. We have suc- 
ceeded in having a clause inserted in our city con- 
stitution to employ union labor on all city work. 
Horseshoers have formed union. 


Wilburton.—S. M. Boydston: 

State of employment good in all lines exceptin 
the mining industry. Federal labor union of R 
Oak obtained advance of 25 cents per day for all 
unskilled laborers without strike. State Federa- 
tion of Labor metin convention during the month. 
The reports of the officers showed great gain in 
locals affiliated and good results in general for the 
past year. It was declared the most harmonious 
convention ever held; every delegate was imbued 
with the spirit of advancement. All the old officers 
were re-elected. 


OREGON. 


Portland.—C. H. Gram: 

All unions are steadily increasing in member- 
ship. Machinists are on strike for an eight-hour 
day and teamsters are striking for a 25 cent per 
day increase in wages. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Galeton.—C. J. Latterman: 

The strike against the lockout by the railroad 
company here has been settled satisfactorily, all 
the old men returning to work. Work is steady. 
Have one new union under way. 

Honesdale.—Theodore Hebert: 

All unions report increased membership. The 
strike of the glass cutters is still on, but two shops 
have now signed the union scale. There are a 
number of trades in which there are not enough 
men to organize a trade union, and hope to form 
a federal union soon. Work is steady at this time. 

Lairobe.—H. C. Schroding: 

Conditions generally have improved owing to 
organized effort. Miners have bright prospects of 
winning their strike for better wages and hours. 
Laundry workers are organizing. 

Meadville.—W. J. Sook: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but the unor- 
ganized workers are in demoralized condition. 
Work is plentiful. Greater interest is taken by the 
union men in the political field and candidates 
who favor organized labor are receiving their 


support. 
TEXAS. 

Austin.—Joe Amstead: 

Organized labor in good shape. Bricklayers 
affiliated with central body since last report. Tin- 
ners have formed union and blacksmiths are 
organizing. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor holding its own. Firemen and 
blacksmiths are organizing. The ‘‘spider bill,"’ 
which is a protective measure for the workers, was 
passed by the special session of the legislature. 


Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

All organized workers steadily employed. Sheet 
metal workers are likely to organize soon. The 
boss tinners, hearing of the organization of their 
employes, gave them an eight-hour day, in the 
hopes that this would keep them from forming 
union. 

Dallas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Organized labor is in better shape at this time than 
at the corresponding period last year. The unorgan- 
ized workers, however, suffer much hardship as the 
result of high cost of living and the inadequate 
standard of wages. Cement workers have signed 
new contract, obtaining higher wages and shorter 
hours. The “spider bill,’’ which is a protective 
measure for cotton screw and longshoremen, and 
the car-shed bill, which protects railroad men, 
both passed the legislature. Steam engineers and 
chauffeurs have formed unions. 

Fort Worth.—Tom F. Bays: 

Nearly all trades here are organized and doing 
well. Cement finishers formed union recently. 
Work is dull at present, but the future looks bright. 

Greenville.—T. M. Kerbow: 

Hours and wages are improving steadily through 
the efforts of trade union organizations here. 
Employment steady in all lines. Federal labor 
union has been formed. 

Longview.—W. T. McDuffie: 

All building contractors have agreed to emplo 
union men. All building trades are organised. 
Membership of carpenters’ union has doubled since 
last report. 
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Quanah.—R. F. Southall: 

Wages have been increased and hours reduced 
without strike. Condition of organized labor 
good. A little more than four months ago we had 
only one union in this city. Teamsters organized 
during last month and have dry goods clerks’ 
union under way. 

San Angelo.—J. S. Lockett: 

Employment is fairly steady in all lines. Car- 
penters commenced working the eight-hour day 
September first. This was the result of six 
months’ strike. Painters signed with all shops, 
securing the eight-hour day without trouble. 
Clerks and plumbers are organizing. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Labor conditions here are very good. All build- 
ing trades are steadily employed. Other trades 
in good shape, with very few menidle. Most of 
the unskilled laborers are unorganized, and they 
find it hard to have steady employment. Two 
effective labor measures which give protection to 
the workers were enacted at the special session of 
legislature. 

Wichita Falis.—C. B. McConnell: 

Carpenters have secured eight-hourday. Broom- 
makers obtained increase in wages ranging from 
10 fo 12 per cent without strike. Organized labor 
has every advantage over the unorganized. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Alex. Ironside: 

Organized labor in splendid shape. Work is 
steady. Hope toorganize bakers during the month. 
All State candidates have been questioned as to 
their stand on questions affecting labor, and we 
hope to see an employers’ liability act passed. 

Bellows Falls.—J. P. Fitzgerald: 

Organized workers getting good wages, fully 15 
per cent higher than the wages secured by non- 
union men. Employment is steady at this time. 
Retail clerks and barbers are organizing. 

Burling ton.—George Wilkin: 

Condition of organized labor is decidedly better 
than the unorganized. State of employment has 
been very good. Hodcarriers and building laborers 
are organizing. 

Brattleboro.—Job A. Long: 

Condition of organized labor improving steadily 
both as to wages and as toshorter workday. Work 
is steady. Garment workers obtained increase in 
wages all around. The recently elected village 
officers are favorable to organized labor. 

Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

There are more men employed at this time than 
there has been for the past four months. Carpen- 
ters reduced hours from nine to eight with increase 
of 20 cents a day in wages. Paving cutters organ- 
ized recently. 


Montpelier.—E. M.-Menard: 

Employment is steady. Granite cutters gained 
increase in wages and reduction in hours from 48 
to 45 hours per week. This was gained through a 
lockout by the manufacturers. 

Rutland.—Nelson A. Malmgren: 

Considerable work is being done in order to 
bring the non-union workers into our organiza- 
tions. Condition of organized labor fair. Employ- 
ment is steady. Bartenders have formed union. 
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White River Junction.—E. D. Biathrow: 

All labor well employed. Paper makers obtained 
increase of 5 per cent. Conductors and trainmen 
on Central Vermont Railroad obtained 18 per cent 
advance after a short strike. Stores here carry 
lines of union made goods. 


VIRGINIA. 


Fredericksburg .—J. J. Heflin: 

Several trades are making efforts to organize. 
The unorganized workers seem to be taking interest 
in the formation of the federal union here. There 
are no idle union men here. Carpenters have 
secured a‘50-cent raise in wages without trouble. 
Organized workers are taking the lead and paving 
the way for improved conditions. Central labor 
union was formed here recently. Garment workers 
and hodcarriers may organize in the near future. 

Newport News.—A. C. Koontz: 

Work is steady. There is greater demand for 
carpenters than can be filled. Conditions are 
about the same as last report. Good demand for 
all union labels. 

Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

The various railroad organizations in this sec- 
tion have been successful in securing increased 
wages without strike or lockout this year. Or- 
ganized workers are better paid than the unorgan- 
ized workers. Retail clerks and barbers are 
organizing. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 

Richmond.—M. R. Pace: 

Organized labor in good shape despite some 
dullness in trade conditions. The unorganized 
workers work for anything they can get. Virginia 
federation meets during the month of June, and we 
look for good meeting. The union labels are con- 
stantly pushed before the public. 


WASHINGTON. 


Cle Elum.—R. O. Stine: 

All crafts are now organized where there are a 
sufficient number to form a self-supporting local 
union. There are not enough teamsters here to 
form a union, although the men are anxious to 
organize. The new clerks union is in good shape 
and securing applications of new members, Em- 
ployment is steady. Miners obtained increase of 5 
per cent in their new agreement. The unions have 
candidates in the field for State representative, 
county commissioner, and justice of the peace. 

Seattle.—Frank W. Cotterill and Chas. W. Doyle: 

We find the unorganized workers cutting wages 
and working long hours, and for this reason they 
are given work by some employers. Employment 
is not so steady as it should beat thistime. Brewery 
employes have obtained advance in wages. Iron 
trades are trying to establish eight-hour day with- 
out strike. Culinary employes are conferring with 
employers on new wage scale with slight advance 
for waiters and shorter workday for the cooks. 
Carpenters raised their wage scale 50 cents, and 
although there was slight trouble in some places, 
the new scale is generally in working effect at this 
time. A movement is on foot for a co-operative 
department store. Teamsters expect to ask for in- 
creased wages. An ordinance provides the inspec- 
tion of all places where foodstuffs are prepared. 
Laundry workers have organized and are doing 
nicely. 























Starbuck.—William Seitz: 

Musicians are organizing. Organized trades in 
good shape. All merchants carry union labeled 
goods. 

Spokane.—Wm. J. Coates: 

Conditions of labor here are good and employ- 
ment steady. Several unions have gained slight 
inscrease in wages. Five union men are on the 
commission which is framing the new city charter. 
We were able to defeat an anti-picket ordinance. 
Gravel roofers and glaziers are organizing. News- 
boys organized during the month. 


Walla Walla.—J. M. Rose:}* 

Most of the trades here are organized. Hope to 
have three new unions under way soon. Workis 
steady at this time of the year. Painters and plumb- 
ers are working under increase of 50 cents in wages. 
Carpenters voted to make demands for $4.50 a day, 
an increase of 50 cents. 


Conditions are fair and most men employed. 
Steady improvement in conditions through union 
agitation. Good demand for union labels. 


The above is a summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 

California: 

J. W. Teeney, Santa Cruz. 
Georgia: 

Bb. F. McIntyre, Augusta. 
Illinois: 

J. C. Colgan, Chicago. 

W. A. Brien, Coffeen. 

Thomas Murphy, Murphysboro. 

W. L. Ayers, St. Charles. 

James A. Holmes, Taylorville. 

Wm. Gillespie, Urbana. 


Indiana: 
R. Shepler, Dugger. 
John J. Sullivan, East Chicago. 
J. O. Vance, Elkhart. 


Towa: 
R. King, Centerville. 


Kansas: 
D. H. Carpenter, Horton. 
W. W. Roach, Independence. 
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Kentucky: 

A, F. St. Clair, West Point. 
Maine: 

Winslow H. Roberis, Vinalhaven. 
Massachusetts: 

Robert L. Walsh, Fitchburg. 

Fred. L. Corthell, Hingham. 

Philip Byrne; Marlboro. 

John McRae, Milford. 
Montana: 

A. D. Hornaday, Roundup. 
New York; 

Michael W. Fitzgerald, Saugerties. 

A. M. Phillips, Middletown. 

John Rothery, Newburgh. 

W. E. Miner, Norwich. 

Frank Wright, Walden. 
North Carolina: 

W. H. Singleton, Raleigh. 
Oklahoma: 

D. N. Ferguson, Ardmore. 

R. B. Bean, Tahlequah. 
Pennsylvania: 

Chas. W. Myers, Butler. 

L. E. Bittle, Jeannette. 

Wm. E. Schmearer, Pottstown. 
South Carolina: 

J. L. Wood, Walterboro. 
Tennessee: 

Albert E. Hill, Nashville. 
Texas: 

R. S. Greer, Beaumont. 

J. M. D. Lasater, Thurber. 
Virginia: 

W. G. Hudnall, Lynchburg. 

E. C. Davison, Richmond. 
Washington: 

Wm, J. Abbott, Port Townsend. 
West Virginia: 

W. R. Talkington, Clarksburg. 

John F. Seaber, Piedmont. 
Wisconsin: 

O. Wadewitz, Corliss. 
Canada: 

Wallace J. Hammond, Carleton, P1., Ont. 





DOMINION 


CANADA. 

Guelph, Oni.—W. B. Parker: 

Most men steadily employed and the prospects are 
good for steady winter season. The union men are 
always preferred by employers and the unorgan- 
ized workers get second consideration. Metal 
polishers, painters, and decorators have organized 
recently. Have unions of plumbers and tinsmiths 
under way. 

Lethbridge, Alberta.—J. M. Ritchie: 

Organized labor has earned the respect of the 
community. Union men are enjoying good con- 


ditions. At present there is great demand for 
building laborers. Skilled union workers have 
obtained the eight-hour day. Blacksmiths, tail- 





NOTES. 


ors, federal union, also laundry workers and team- 
sters are talking organization. 

Niagara Falls, Ont.—Tom Moore: 

So far we have only organizations of the carpen- 
ters, bricklayers and masons, and stationary engi- 
neers, but already much benefit has been derived. 
All union men have good conditions and steady 


employment. Barbers and laundry workers are or- 
ganizing. 
Port Hope, Ont.—Chas. A. McElroy: 


Although the organizations here are not yet very 
strong, the unions are recognized and respected 
accordingly. Unorganized workers are always 
underpaid. Patternmakers obtained increase in 
wages wit hout strike a short time ago. 
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Union county central labor union, Eliza- 
beth, N J, tax, may, to and incl oct, *10 5 00 
Central trades and labor council, Roches- 
ter, N Y, tax, may, to and incl oct, ’10.... 5 00 
Trades assem, Joplin, Mo, tax, apr, to and 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. CED <<. 5. Guise ties Rudhed Veutiivet cad 5 00 
Trades and labor council, Quebec and 
The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- Lewis, Can, tax, a, 8, O, "10........... 2 50 
penses for the month of September, 1910. (The months Federation of labor, Perth Amboy, NJ, 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) I ee ila es aelle ut « 2 50 
Balance on hand September 1, 1910....... . $165,669 27 United trades and labor assem, Oswego, 

1. Patternmakers league of N A, tax, july, 10 26 50 N Y, tax, july, to and incl dee, ’10 5 00 
Laundry workers int! union, tax, j, j, 10 25 50 Federal labor 8060, tax, sept, "10, $3. mS df, 
Journeymen stone cutters asso of N A, tax, eer eee eae 7 50 

cn tei c ants Bid aieee sine ss stale 3418 Federal labor 11366, tax, sept, °10, 40c: : af, 
Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, a, GD ks chin c0sncs wadendubuc senewsavenecscnessveses 80 
m, j, 10 2 50 Federal labor 12894, tax, june, °10, $2.50; d f, 
Central labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, rrr eee 5 00 
a, m, j, 10. 2 50 Federal labor 12765, tax, july, °10, $1 50; ‘af, 
Meat, food and sanitary science inspectors DP sdcnecscccecccaccavtcccneccecesoces 3 00 
asso 12912, tax, sept, "10, 90c; d f, 90c -t 1 80 Federal labor 12787, tax, aug, °10, $2; d f, $2 4 00 
Federal labor 13034, tax, aug, ‘10, $1.35; d f, Ee labor 11796, tax, july, °10, $1.15; d f, 
RE ie Sa tlet rehie wale hacia ae sis bade oaks 2 70 a a ea a cali ee eee 2 30 
Federal labor 12475, tax, j, j, 10, $1.50; df, Federal labor 12999, tax, aug, °10, $1.75; d f, 
ie Ee ER ek eed cay awaken en’ 8 00 sc 054 wud asutiianeeat dee ECts tude tees tbe cncos 3 60 
Trades and labor council, puna | Falls, Federal labor 9626, tax, sept, 10, $8; d f. 4 6 00 
N Y, tax, m, a, m, °10.. 2 50 Federal labor 12817, tax, july, 10, 65c; « 
Case oil workers 13070, sup ae 10 00 | Ey a a Se Fe 1 30 
Moccasin and moccasin slipper workers Watch finishers 10454, tax, j, j, a, s, "10, $4; 
12283, tax, j, a, °10,70c; df, 70c ........... 1 40 ine tase scuakelenieathenbiensiccéeetee ens 8 00 

2. Federal labor 13071, sup ..............0.eee00s 10 00 United neckwear cutters 6039, tax, j, a, °10, 

Federal labor 13072, sup ...................... 10 00 NY CRD Soils dante lca gwen vheachod acs 16 00 
Trades assem, Fort Edward, N Y, tax, s, 0, Suspender workers 8144, tax, j, a, '10, $1.65; 

FR eg a RI a ieee 2 50 Spits atcdens anbintieesdsstdbeedictsas 3 30 
Trades assem, Fort Worth, Texas, tax, Soap, soda, and candle workers 10385, tax, 

SE Mets bigsneh A tee bende <bodcnatesyncsees j, a, 8, "10, $4.60; di f, $4.50.................. 9 00 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 


made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 





Coopers intl union of N 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, aug, "10.... 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax. j, j, 10 
vegerat dobor 13048, tax, aug, °10, $3.50; d f, 


Fed 
Federal! labor 12794, og j, j, a, 10, $7.25; df, 


A Onuire labor union, Camden, N 





6. Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, aug. "10, $5; d f, 


Agricultural workers 12826, tax, jan, to and 


incl] aug, '10, $4; d 


Cloth oan stock Litt 10184, tax, ‘aug, 10, 


$1.25; df 


, $1.25 
Undertakers 9049, tax, j, j, a, "10, $7.50; df, 


$7.50 
United neckwearmakers 11016, tax, dune, 


"10, $12.60; d f, $12. 


Bricklayers 11659, =. ‘j, a, °10, ‘$1 76; a f, 


John B Lennon, treas, Bloomington, Il, 


Interest Om Goposits .............0.s.sseee- 


Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
10 


of N A, tax, m, a, m, 


y A, tax, j,j,a, 10 


Trades on labor council, Uniontown, nies 


tax, m, j, j, "10, $2.50; sup, 50c. 


Suspender workers 12282, sup...... aR ; 
Glass house packers 12588, tax, sept, b 





$1.60; d f, $1.50; sup. 50c. i Seaman’ 
eral labor 10820, sup..................ee505 


$7.25; sup, $4.75...... 


Waders! labor 12987, tax, july, °10, $5; d f, $5; 


up, 
Tin. steel, iron, granite ware workers 10943, 


tax, sept, "10, $8; d f, $8; sup, $2.50..... 


Inti bro of electrical workers, sup...... 
Intl alliance of theatrical stage employes, 


x, j, a, 8, "10, $142.50; sup, os een 


Osntral labor union, Skowhegan, Me, tax, 


jan, to and incl june, ‘10 


Trades council, Johnston City, Ill, tax, 


dec, 09, to and incl may, '10 
gage and mail handlers 12986, tax, july, 
_ § — f | ee erase 


$10 00 
8 00 
2 50 
15 00 


83 00 


~~ 
nw oOo 


© 
SS SR 8B 8s 


- 
= 


7. Asso of assistant foremen, second grade, 


10. 





dept of we cleaning 12847, tax, j, a, "10, 
$2.75; d f, $2.75...... 
© arriage and auto service agents 13087, tax, 
aug, °10, 50c; , He 
Federal iabor 90083, tax, sept, °10, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 12822, tax, j, a, 8, "10, $6.45; d f, 
5.. 


Mlb Mas ehcath> eokeaonne . 
Intl asso of fur workers of US and Gan, 
GEE, Bey “ER. ccesccctvcs 
Amal asso of street and electric ‘railway 
employes of A, tax, a, s, "10 


. Federal labor 11446, tax, july, ‘10, 70c; d f, 


Re ete start re oes, Sie 
Locomotive wee: yy helpers 11804, tax, 

aug, 10, $2.50; 
Street, sewer, yi generai excavating 

laborers 11603, tax, j, a, 8, '10, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Office building employes 12865, tax, aug, °10, 

$3; df, $..... 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 

tax, sept, °10, $2; df, $ 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, aug, 10, 


$5.55; d f, $5.55 
Street sweepers 12811, ‘tax, ‘aug, 10, "$3.75; 
d f, $3.75...... . 
Small ware enamelers, 12659, ‘tax, - j, a, "10, 


$1.35; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 7591, tax, aug, 10, ‘$1.50; af, 


$1.50 
Federal labor 10746, tax, aug, 10, $1.50; d f, 
Federal labor 12977, tax, aug, “10, $1.75; df, 
Federal jabor 8139, tax, aug, “10, $2: d f. ? 
Federal labor 6607, tax, sept, "10, $3.35; d f, 
NMG; <sis covidtanaip. Sieaan tees aaeitads 
Amal society ‘of carpenters and joiners. 
TR OS, Eee 
Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, tax, a, s, "10 
Intl union of ¢ arriage and wagon workers 
“~~ FNM SS Reapers 
Trades council, Teaque, Tex, tax, feb, to 
and incl july, "10, $5; sup, 30c............. 
Suspender workers 11095, tax, j, a, s, "10, 
tb yi t *§ “ee 


. Trades and labor council, Nashville, Tenn, 


tax, jan, "10, to and incl june, "10........... 
Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, 
a, m, j, "10 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, ‘sept, 10, 75c ; d f, Tie 
Barber shop porters and bath house em- 
ployes 11968, tax, aug, °10, $1.75; d f, $1.76 
Bootutocks prot 10175, tax, july, ‘10, oman 
d f, $2.80.... 
eainaeal weten workers 12674, tax, ¥? j, ‘a, 10, 
i Ct i a chacatecheheith ies. «| “nage 
Horse nail makers p and b, 6170, tax, aug, 
10, $5.50; d f, $5.50. 
Commercial tele graphe rs union of A, tax, 
j, a, s, 10,$15; Los Angeles assess, $30; 2-c 
assess for united hatters, $20.............. 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, sept, "10 
Glass bottle blowe rs asso of U S and Can, 
tax, j,a, s, °10 
Int! union of steam e ngineers, tax, j, a, "10 
Bro of painters, decorators,and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, aug, "10.................. 
— federation of musicians, tax, 
rr ee eee 
Order 7 railroad telegraphers, tax, j,a, 
I er ee a 
United a of carpenters and d joiners of A, 
ee eee 
Flat ae EN eakacagadeness ones one 
Federal! labor 12868, sup. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12922, tax, 
aug, 10, 75c; d f,75c; sup, 24c 
Federal labor 13028, tax, aug, '10, $8.75; df, 
$3.75; sup, $7.50.. 
= nail makers 10963, tax, aug, ’10, $2.50; 
GE Sees ES « 50 nw duis osesecedese 
WC Thompson, St Louis, Mo, sup......... 
Cemetery employes 13078, sup.... nae 
Trades and labor assem, Kenton and 
Campbell counties, Covington, Ky, tax, 
bal dec,’ 09, to and incl acct dec, "10....... 
Central labor union, Independence, Kans, 
ee eS Paes 
Federal labor 8208, tax, aug, $1.56; d f, YA 
Federal labor 8533, tax, j, a, "10, $8.20; d 


$8.20 
Federal labor 7241, tax, sept, 10, 70c; df, 70c 


$5 50 


1 00 
10 00 


12 9 
1 62 
380 00 
1 40 
5 00 
15 00 
6 00 
400 
ll 10 
7 5&0 
2 70 
8 00 
8 00 


3 50 
400 


6 70 
118 90 
100 00 
15 00 

5 30 

24 

5 00 


2 50 
1 50 


3 50 
5 6 
21 00 
11 0 


65 00 
25 00 


150 00 
160 00 


347 36 
200 00 
875 00 
2,010 00 
10 00 

5 00 

1 74 
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W hen You’re Thinking of 
Whiskey Remember 


Pointer 
From 


Colonel 








OLD CHARTER 








“ASK ANY COLONEL” 
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10. 


Machinists helpers and handymen 12927, 


tax, june, °10, $1; d f, $1 tonne 
Nurses prot 12861, tax, oct, ;d f, 35¢ 


"10, 35¢ 


Grain workers 11407, tax, a, s, "10, $3; df, $3 
ey strippers 10422, tax, aug, °10, $3; 
d f ee wee 

spokane 9269, tax, j, a, s, °10, $1.20; df, 
$1.20 


Machinists helpers and truckmens 13001, 
tax, july, "10, uc; d f, 50c... 

Telephone operators 128¥/, tax. 
50c; d f, 50c 

Waste handlers 8964, 10, $1.40; 
TL Sana dees ek Gadatandmeetae 


july, °10, 
df, 


tax, j,i, 


Intl union of the united brewe ry  work- 
men of A, tax, j, a, 8, "10....... sae 
Bakery and comfectione ry workers intl 


union of A, tax, j,j,a 
United mine workers of A, 
Suspendermakers 60, sup.. 
Intl brotherhood of papermakers, sup. 
Intl ladies garment workers union, post- 

age, envelopes, addressing, filling, and 

mailing appeals for ladies garment work- 

ers to secretaries of all affiliated unions 
Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 

tax, m, j, j, "10 


tax, j, a, "10. = 


Central labor union, Du Quoin, Il, tax, 
eS ar ey ee 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, aug, °10, $5; d f, $5 


"10, $3.50; d f, 
Doan an halk sal a ie 
$1.60; d f, 


Federal labor 12916, tax, sept, 
EER 
Egg candlers 12090, tax, aug, 10, 
Federal labor 10128, tax, a, s, °10, 
OE Tee Tr ee 
Indiana state federation of 
july, °10, to and incl dee, ’it 
Central labor union, Hudson, N Y, 
july, °10, to and ine] dec, ‘10. : 
Trades council, Witt, Ill, tax, m, j, j, *10 
Trades council, Staunton, ti, tax, apr, to 


Tin. : h  tecesceencesensacduepes 
Federal labor 12930, tax, sept, °10, $3.85; d f, 
RIE ECE ES are 
Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 


12707, tax, a, 8, °10, $1; 
Department of docks and ferries, 


muni- 


10 00 


00 
00 


~—) 


19 20 
5 00 


5 00 
2 60 


5 00 
7 70 
2 00 


12. 


_ 


cipal dock builders 13041, tax, aug, "10, 
NE ns 2s Siu cin eh akan a Cie peak ines 
kabevers prot 12975, tax, aug, , $4. 55; d f, 





10, 65¢ ;d f, 65¢ 
10, $1.30; d f, 


110, $5; 


‘ 

Federal labor 8769, tax, aug, 

i workers 12800, tax, a, s, 
1.3 


Ce eee ey. 
Machinists helpe rs 12764, tax, aug, 
d f, $5. 


Suspender workers 10093, ‘tax, a, 8, O, 710, 
$3.20; d f, $3.30 ... 
Poultry and game dressers 12843, tax, dec, 
09, to and incl sept, °10, $20; df, $20; 2-c 
assess for united hatters, 80c. 


Federal labor union 7479, tax, sept, °10, $3; 
d f, $3. SS untwteauhtieenns 
Stone plane rmens 12866, tax, aug, °10, $2.50; 
i iattadosdk -scusvess eds Khare sacedesesaue 
Amal glass workers intl asso of A, tax, 
Se REE EE RE ENE e as 
Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
CAE, Mag, 20, STB: A TST BD. . ... ccccccccvce 


Intl stereotypers and electroty pe rs union, 
tax, j, a, "10 

Paving cutters union of US and © an, tax, 
j,a, s, "10 : 

Intl printing pressme ns union, tax, j, a, 10 

Piano and organ workers intl union of A, 
2-c ussess for united hatters 

The granite cutters intl asso of ‘A, 
j, a, s, “10. 

Bottle caners 10535, tax, 
») 9 


sees) « 


tax, 

‘aug, 710, $2.25; df, 

Central labor union, Walden, N Y, tax, bal 
mar, *10, to and incl acct sept, *10 

Sugar refine rye mployes 13053, tax, aug, *10 
$25; df, $25..... 

Jeffe ‘rson county trades and ‘labor assem, 


Steubenville, Ohio, tax, aug, °10, to and 
inel july, *10.. 

Central labor union, Oil City, Pa, tax, 
ss aa ian , 

Federal labor 12791, sup 

Federal labor 13009, tax, aug, "10, 65c; d f, 


65c ; sup, 25c 
City employes 12875, tax, aug, 

$2.75; sup, 50c. 
lron bedstead ‘makers 1278, 
$3.40; d f, $3.40; sup, 50c ‘ a 
Womens prot 12721, tax, m, j, "10, $3.90; df, 
$3.90 Meakaétededtinn ib 60a bench haed edn asons 
Central trades and labor council, Bridge- 
ton, N J, tax, feb, °10, to and incl july, 10 
Trades council, om. Pa, acannon cnen to 
and inel feb, °10.... b dae 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, j, j, a, "10, $7.50; af, 
SS acta nh sh aiek inh ag earn aeiata hsehlalssaliediniiaieite 
10, $1.50; df, 
df, 


"10, $2.75; 


tax, j, a, °10, 


“ee rs prot 12029, tax, ‘aug, 1 
15 


$ avenues 
Sugar boilers 12830, tax, sept, °10, $2.60; 
$2. 


L bn workers 12604, tax, sept, 10, 60c; df, 
60c .. 

C ° ntral labor council, Okmulge e, Okla, tax, 
j, a, 


Trades and labor council, Uniontown, Pa, 
tax, a, S, O, °10, $2.50; sup, $1 

Central trades -— | eeeed assem, 
N Y, tax, m, j, j, 

rote labor 12756, ion 
$2.25; sup, 50c 

Hote } ‘and restaurant e mploye: s ; intl asso 


Elmira, 


aug, , $2.25; df, 


and bartenders intl league of A, tax, 
aug, ‘10. : ae 
Laborers prot 12855, tax, june, "10, $5.05; d f, 
eee eect 
Laeese rs prot 8079, tax, july, 10, $21.05; d f, 
RE Re ey Perera 
Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, 
july, 10. to and incl dec, °"10................ 
Cc codon labor union, Woonsocket, R I, tax, 


j, a, s, 10. 

Trades and labor assem, New Castle, Pa, 

tax, apr, °10, to and incl sept, °10......... 

U nited trades and labor council, Buffalo, 

, tax, feb, °10, to and incl jan, ’11..... 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, aug, ‘10, $4.15; df, 
15 


$4 
Bottle rye and handlers 11759, tax, sept, 
10, $1; d .. j 
a Ase 9870, tax, j, a, s, 10, Bees df, 
06 


$5 80 


9 10 
200 


6 
1 30 


2 60 
10 00 


6 & 


40 80 


6 00 











$5 80 


9 10 
2 00 


6 9 
1 30 


2 60 
10 00 


6 & 


40 80 
6 00 
5 00 
19 3 
15 00 
42 483 


51 00 
90 00 


80 00 
02 50 
4 50 
5 00 


50 00 


10 00 


2 50 
BO 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 202 tay 


to 24 Taylor St. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith street, Brooklyn 
‘ce ephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St. 











14. 


Cigar factory tobacco 1 ety rs 11989, tax, 
aug, "10, $2.50; d f, $2. 


New York Transfer co’s employes prot 


11824, tax, sept, "10, Tic; d f, 7ic ’ 
Music engravers 1189, tax, aug, ‘10, $1.70; 
th) eee : 
Soil pipe makers — ae Ipers 13052 , tax, 
sept, °10, $5.30; d f, $5.3 


Central labor wh in Middle town, N Y, tax, 
may, to and incl oct, °10 

Central labor union, Danbury, 
june, "10, toand inc! nov, ’10.. 

Federal labor 13008, tax, aug. 10, 50e; 

M F Isone, library asso of Portland, 
land, Oreg, sup 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workme n 

of N A, sup... 

Fede ral labor 13085, tax, se pt, “10, $1; d f, $1; 
sup, $1.75 

Int] shingle weave rs union of A, ‘sup 
Folders prot 344, U T W of A, sup 

Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12536, 
sept, °10, $12.50; d f, $12.50; sup, $2 

Laborers prot 13075, sup 

Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, j, a, "10 

Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers, tax, sept, "10 

Federal labor #300, tax, j, a, s, 
$1.50 

Brushmakers ‘intl union, tax, j, a, "10 

Central trades and labor council, Perry co, 
Ohio, tax, j, j, a, "10 

Central trades and labor ¢ oune “il, © arne zie, 
Pa, tax, feb, °10, to and ine] july, 

Labor council, Houston, Tex, a m, 
a, m, “0 : oe 
Laborers prot 13081, tax, aug, "10, 35c; df, 35c 
Granite polishers, quarrymen and laborers 

1086, tax, a, s, "10, 9c; d f, 90c 
Hairspinners 12363, tax, sept, °10, $1.90; d f, 

$1.00 
Suspender 


Conn, tax, 


d f,50¢ 
Port- 


‘tax, 


"10, $1.50; df. 


workers 11294, , tax, sept, 10, $2; : 


d f, 
E gg lighte - -_ breakers 13006, tax, aug, 


"lu, $1.66 
tor ral Fa. 
25. 


a3, tax, se pt, 10, $1.25 ; af, 


suceoek labor 8898, tax, se pt, $10, 85c; df, ‘85e 

Horse nail workers 10682, tax, sept, °10, $3.25; 
in «hacer conesweus 

Marble, mosaic, and tormnase worms rs 10263, 
tax, j, a, s, "10, $4.20; d f, $4.2 

Moccasin workers 12484, , 
d f, 9c 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12913, tax, 


aug, 10, 05¢ ; 


aug, °10, 0c; d f, 60c 
Machinists helpers one labore rs 12891, tax, 
aug, "10, $1.60; d f, $1.60. ...... 2... ec eee es 
Federal labor 8227, tax, 7 8, "10, $1.70; d f 
SNL: ih ves paadetnetinds shaneupeaerantes tetas 


Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
m, j, j, °10, $45.50; d f, $45.50. 

Oentral labor union, Henderson, Ky, tax, 
may, ‘10, to and incl oct, "10................ 

Florence C Thorne, Hannibal, Mo, sup. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup ne 

Federal labor 11345, sup.... 

ne trades council, Toronto, Ont, Can, 


Ind, tax, 


up.. 
Central labor union, Boonville, 
8, O, n, *10, $2.50; sup, $1.. 
Central labor union, Pittsfield, “Mass, ‘sup. 
Central labor union, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
tax, j, a, s, "10 
= ° to prot 12980, tax, aug, °10, $2.45; d f, 
Trades ai and labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax, — 
a, 8, 
Central Ini union, 
m, j, j, "1 
XX nail makers 9656, tax, aug, °10, $2.20; 


bor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, 


50 


27 00 


5 00 


70 
1 80 


8 80 


50 
70 


Ll» 


Tobacco matepe rs 12046, tax, j, a, 
d f, $14 
Fede ral oe 


"10, $14.50; 


11891, tax, aug, °10, $2.85; d f, 


$2. 

Horse nail workers 7180, tax, se t, * : 
d f, $4 i wath. me 

— ral labor 12424, tax, aug, 10, $1.70; ‘a f, 

RRs eee: 

Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax 
I OR De ee: 

= bro electrical workers, tax, a, s 
10 cone ene Ae 

Int! hodecarriers laborers, 


‘and building 
- Bar ge Pond me Tam Be 8, "10 
nited trades and labor council, P 
Kans, tax, a, m, j, “lu. . Pittsburg, 
Fede ral labor 12870,. tax, sept, 
HK 
Hotei and re staurant employes inti asso, 
bartenders intl league of A, . 
Federal labor 12974, tax, bal j, 
d f, $41.65; sup, 50c 
Suspender workers 10838, sup 
Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, s 
$3.90; d f, $3.90; sup, Tic - sept, "1, 
Suspender workers 10088, sup 
Central trades and labor assem, 
Fla, sup 
Federal labor 13064, ‘sup 
Stenographers and typists nese 12755, tax, 
bal j, a, acct s, $4.80; d f, $4.8% 
Elevator operators 13076, sup 


"10, We; df, 


. 10, $4.66; 


Tampa, 


Gas workers 12740, tax, sept, °10, $2.90: df 
DR stored nse ce srt 

Central Jabor union, Pittston, Pa, tax. 
m, j, j, "10 


Trades and labor council, WwW nee, Idaho, 
tax, may, toand inel oct, 

Trades and labor asse m, Mobe rly, 
apr, toand incl sept, 

Trades and labor assem, De ‘nve r, ( ‘olo, tax, 
sept, "10. toand ine! feb, ‘il. 

New Jersey state federation of labor, tax. 
oct, U9, to and inel se pt, 10. 

Barre, Vt. tax, 


Mo, tax, 


Central labor union, 
to and ine] oct, "10, 
Trades council, Tulsa, Okia, tax, 


may, 


a, 8, 0, "10 


$29 00 
5 70 


170 00 


9 80 
16 00 


8 55 
16 00 
1 50 


9 
10 00 


44 


5 00 
10 00 


5 00 
2 0 








USE 


Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 





For Rheumatism, 


and Pains. 


magic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Sprains, Bruises, Aches 


It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 





S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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Made of Stzel 





For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers and All 


Men Who Do Rough Work 
Save money. Outwear shoes. 
than leather. Easily attached. 
the ankle. 


Lighter 
Support 
Any cobbler can put them on. 


Your shoe dealer has shoes already fitted 


with them. 
about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Re RI sc 


Send for booklet that tells all 





17. 


19. 





we hes bill posters and billers of A, tax, 
_ aeRO 
Intl. boilermakers and iron ship builders 

and helpers of A, tax, j, a, s, "10. 
Federal labor 13051, tax, aug, 10, 35c; d f, 35c 
Monongahela Valley central trades coun- 

cil, Charleroi, Pa, tax, a, m, j, "10. , 
Central labor union, Bridgewater, Mass, 

tax, j, j, a, °10.. 
wT labor 12902, tax, sept, 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12345, tax, 
sept, °10, $2; a f, $2. 

Scale workers 7592, tax, july, $7.35; d f, $7.35 

Federal labor 12924, tax, aug, ’10, $10; d f, $10 

Federal labor 8002, tax, july, °10, $2.75; d f, 


$2.75 
Federal labor 8620, tax, sept, °10, 35c; d f, 35c 
— labor 11333, tax, j, a, s, "10, $1.35; d f, 
hid. cinihite Guineas san nowt meted sndxs ade 
Federal labor 12836, tax, sept, "10, $2.30; d f, 
Micvek da ubnhcasn wakdiimaehendwanwad ed ene’ 
Telephone operators 11498, tax, sept, 
60c; d f, 60c 
Car cleaners 12851, tax, july, ’10, $1 os 4 df, 
$1. 


Suspendermakers 9560, sup. 





Readers prot 12841, tax, aug, 10, $2; d t, $2; 
_ < ay eee 
Railroad roe gas giaborers 13061, tax, 
sept, °10, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, 25c.. “ee 
Federal Tater see. tax, 3, j, a, "10, $ df, $3; 
SEEN FY ae ey tS RS 


up. 
Intl asso theatrical stage employes of U 
and Can, su 
Wyoming state federation of labor, tax, 
july, to and incl dec, 10 
Trades and labor assem, Wichita, Kans, 
tax, a, 8, oO, "10 
Central labor union, Michigan City, 
tax, june, to and incl nov, ’10 
Trades and labor assem, Alton, III, 
a, m, j, °10.. 


Ind, 


tax, 


$14 00 


282 69 
70 


2 50 
2 50 
1 50 
4 00 
14 70 
20 00 


5 50 
70 


2 70 
4 60 
1 20 


3 30 
16 00 


6 00 
2 65 
6 50 
5 00 
2 75 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 


19. Central 


20. 


labor union, Indianapolis, 
tax, july, °10, to and incl dee, ‘10. eens 

Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, m, j, j, "10 

Central trades and labor council, Reno, 


Nev, tax, may, 10, to and incl jan, ‘11. 


Trades and labor assem, Sterling, Colo, 
SR  _ a Reet ect 
Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, tax, 


m, j, j, "10 
Central trades and labor assem, 


Water- 


town, N Y, tax, dec, 09, to and incl 
may, 10... Seda en aiglinaiteashintnd 
Central labor ‘union, Toledo, Ohio, tax, 


july, °10, to and incl dec, °10 


Trades and labor assem, Jacksonville, Ill, 
tax, m,j, J, 0...... 
Gas workers 10678, tax, sept, 10, $7; df, $7.. 


reese | labor 12991, tax, aug, °10, $2.35; d f, 


$1.4 Reishee id kind daalaniecdags> ne ry asain 
Federal labor 10829, tax, oct, °10, » $7.60; df, 


0c; d t. 70c 
Sewer and drain pipe layers 12824, 
sept, "10, 90c; d f, 9e 
Horse hair dressers 13029, tax, aug, ’10, 55c; 
SUN. «nk ond renmetandcedsseheekevel 
Soda and mineral yg? bottlers 10333, tax, 
j, j, a, "10, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
Maoniatete helpers 11880, tax, j,a, "10, $4; df, 


‘ta x, 


Baggage messe ngers 10167, tax, aug, 


u ee ii: 


Stove mounters intl union, tax, j, a, s, "10 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, sept, "10 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile lay- 
ers and helpers intl union, tax, a, s, "10 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, aug, 10 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
aug, °10. 
National bro of operative potters, tax, a, 
a, ee 
Operative plasterers, intl assoof US and 
Can, tax, a, 8, "10.. 
Intl seamens union of A, tax, oct, 09, to 
and incl sept, °10, $960; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, $320...................cccee, 
Rockmens and excavators 12438, tax, =, 
10, $10; d f, $10.. : 
Federal labor 12692, sup 
Federal labor 12222, sup. 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, a, 8, *10, 90¢ ; 
d f, 9c; sup, 20c. 
Federal labor 7112, tax, june, 
$1.50; sup, $1 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, sup. 
Vermont state federation of Lemons am 
may, to and incl oct, *10...... 
Machinists helpers 13077, su 
Central labor council, Richmond, Ind, tax, 
OS Te eR 
Central labor union, Newport, R I, tax, a, 
ie ie rns onus Ccletaiiebamabes beds kdaabedal 
Porto Rico state federation of labor (free 
federation of workingmen), tax, nov, 09, 
Te Ot rer ere 
Womens domestic 12767, tax, ores, "10, $1.40; 


jane, i abs a 


Sugar workers 10519, tax, sept, °10, $5; d f, $5 
=i. helpers 12610, tax, j. a, s,’10, $1.75; 
: > RRR Saeco rg hice 
Tuck pointers 10884, tax, aug, °10, $3; d f, $3 
Nail mill employes 9987, tax, aug, °10, $1; 
Laborers prot 12943, tax, a, s, ‘10, $11; df, gu 

Stone eae 13027, tax, s, oO, n, d, 
$2.60  tinntindt Sey dndenadtenetaensasy 
Federal labor 12768, tax, aug, "10, $1.50; d f, 


0c 
Federal labor 9435. tax, sept, °10, 90c; df, 
90¢c 


Ind, 


1280 00 
) 00 
2 00 

5 
200 


4 00 
50 


5 00 
W 00 


2 20 


6 00 
10 00 


3 50 
6 00 


2 00 
22 00 


on 
w 


3 00 
8 2 
1 80 
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1013 
- om ~ | A, tax, j, oS 10. x ‘ $3 38 
nited mine workers o 2-c assess for 
A PURE PRODUCT OF A PERFECT PROCESS united hatters ................5.++: 4,730 04 
Federal labor 7231, tax, j, a, s, °10, $3.75; df, 
AK 9 $3.75; sup, $2.50 10 00 
Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836, su Pp 5 00 
Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, sept, 10, 
Sadews GS ©, Shs GM GO. ..0 sc cccasdsscovese 3 50 
Intl union of pavers, rammermen, flag 
layers, etc, tax, a, 8, "10, $15; sup, $1 ‘ 16 00 
2. Pearl button workers 13078, sup...... 10 00 
Central trades and labor council, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, tax, may, to and incl oct, 10 5 00 
4 ( Or OA Trades council, Muncie, Ind, tax, a, m, j, 
ert ee 2 &O 
Industrial council, Topeka, Kans, tax, mar, 
10, to and incl aug, *10...... pia aes =— 5 00 
: > - ] ° tS 8, 
is made from the ( ae = omnes union ot Spring: oan 
b b Central labor union, Fite hburg, Mass, tax, 
est cocoa beans, m, j, j, 10 * 2 50 
ss f a ll os — aber Baye Miami, bin sup 5 00 
ard lime, bridge and curb stone cutters 
scientifica y 12737, tax, j, a, *10, $3.50; d f, $3.50.... 7 00 
blended Roundhouse laborers and engine wipers 
? 13012, tax, sept, "10, $1.50; d f, $1.50 8 00 
Stone derrickmen 6721, tax, a, s, °10, $5; 
Absolutely pure, [00 hoje 10 @ 
y P ? City firemens prot asso 11431, tax, sept, "10 ‘ 
~ Ty (4: aera 31 60 
healthful, and Federal labor 12908, tax, sept, °10, $3.10; d f, et 
MOMs cc nexs @ . 
Regist e .° Federal labor 8279, tax, j, a, 10, $2.60; d f, 
Ue Pat of. delicious. $2.50. sia 28 5 00 
Federal labor 8867, tax, july, "10, $3; d f, sn 
. . . Rie lx eee pepe eat ae 6 
Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the package Federal iabor 12018, tax, sept, *i0, $1.95; d f, ve 
. P P $1.25 0 
52 Highest Awards in Europe and America J B Lennon, treas, A F of L, Bloomington, 
Lill, interest on deposits on $25,.w0..... 375 00 
The intl bro of composition roofers, damp 
Walt Bak & C | . it and waterproof workers, tax, j, a, 8, "10 17 % 
er er 0. ed Intl bro of blacksmiths 5 an helpers, tax, 
apr, to ae incl — = : 4 ; 300 00 
. Natl asso of machine printers an ‘co or 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. mixers of U 8S, tax, june, to and incl 
ee Sr eae ae 14 04 
Central labor union, Chicopee, Mass, tax, 
j, a, 8, 10. 2 50 
Ceramic, mosaic, ‘and encaustic tile ‘laye rs 
dv. United neck wearmakers 11016, tax, j, a, 10, and helpers intl union, sup............ 2 2% 
; d f, $25. $50 00 Cement block setters 12904, tax, sept, ‘10, 
National printc utte r asso of A, ‘tax, sept, 85c; d f, 8c; sup, 2ec....... 1 © 
, See 219 Federal sewer ESETS, tax, aug, $6.25; df, aes 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, A 6 668~ 004900000 000nanede ° 14 00 
aug, ‘10.. 25 00 Mineral ao a bottlers 11317, tax, a, s, "10, 
Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, $5; d f, $5; sup, $16 26 00 
sept, 10...... cake 1 84 The Baker & Taylor co, N '¥ City (WH 
21. Central _ union, Lancaster, N Y, tax, Smith & Sons, London, England), sup 19 
m, j, j, *10 2 50 8. Federal labor 12909, sup .................000:: 1 00 
Trades nah labor assem, Logansport, Ind, Central labor union, San Ange lo, Tex, tax, 
ES ae 2 50 june. to and incl nov, "l0...... 5 0 
Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, United laborers 18018, tax, aug, , $3.06; ‘af, 
Mich, tax, m, j, j, °10 2 50 GUD S905 hs0vsevesewenssaupeneecwons 6 10 
Maryland state fe deration et labor, tax, Central labor union, Fall River, Mass, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl sept, 10 00 july, to and incl dee, 10... .............. 5 00 
Intl ladies garment = + nebl union, 2-c Central labor union, Athal, Mass, tax, aug, 
united hatters assess. . 320 28 "10, to and incl jan, ‘ll RR Ape er pS am 5 00 
Navy yard cle rksand draftsme ns 12827, tax, Federated trades council, Reading, Pa, 
aug, 10, $8.05; d f, $8.05........ 16 10 tax, mar, to and incl nov, ‘0 .............-. 7 
Sewer cleaners , 2885, tax, aug, 10, 8. 50; a f, Trades and labor assem, Tampa, Fila, tax, 
Dik biii@s ath Fetes ener nemnnnd 5 00 Ba lieiy TE sbathin one scncecebedakaeseaannesacie 2 50 
Hat and cap leather sweatband cutters Building employes union 12695, tax, j, a, 8, 
11307, tax, j, a, s, "10, $1.60; d f, $1.50 . 3 00 cy & 5 Sea e eyecare 10 00 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, j, j, 10, $1 30; Sewer diggers 8662, tax, sept. "10, $3; d f, $8 6 00 
» $la 2 60 Laborers prot 8249, tax, sept, "10, $2; d f, $2; 
bt a makers 12786, tax, a, m, "10, $1. 40; sup, $2.6" 6 
d f, $1.4 2 80 rT hinists helpers 13030, tax, oct, ‘10, veenete 
Tuck EEE front cleaners 13046, tax, RC NY 8 Re 12 00 
Ga, a es Oe BGM, .n.« 0c vwccccccceccase 12 60 Fedcrni labor 13072, sup 200 
Journeymen sniieaahees 12761, tax, se pt, Federal labor 8116, tax, july, ‘10, $3.60; d f, 
is aes a 5 00 $3.60; sup, $1.. ‘ : 8 
Gas workers 11633, tax, aug, °0, $1.75; df, Federal labor 8217, tax, sept, "10, $3.60; d f, 
5. 3 50 $3.50 ; ERR > tes ae 7 00 
Federal labor 12222, tax, se pt, 410, $7.50; d f, Federal labor 12670, tax, sept, "10, $2; d f, $2 40 
ee 15 00 Federal labor 12868, tax, sept, "10, $2; d f, $2 400 
Inti molders union of N A, tax, j. a, s, "10 750 00 Intl union of cutting die and cutter makers 
United garment workers of A, tax, apr, "10 of A, tax, sept, 20 ............. 1 8 
to and incl sept, *l0 : 641 70 Intl photo engravers union of N A, tax, 
Hotel and restaurant employes int! asso, Pickles gh oe hndknracadient cuwianaltnts 19 32 
ete, 2-c assess for united hatters oe 732 18 Int] union of elevator Saubardekee S, tax, 
Intl typographical union, tax, aug, ‘10... 262 91 sept, "10, $10.62; 2-c assess for united hat- 
Jurneymen tailors union of A, tax, j, a, s, 8 8 rrr errr ere 51 74 
diab terics Siew 6 Vk ease 180 00 Elastic goring weavers amal asso, tax, a, 
United powder ‘and high ‘explosive work- BGs WS 6 005405 sasccsens cn om 1% 
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24. Machinists helpers 13079, sup 


Trades assem, Twin Falls, Idaho, sup 
John B Lennon, treas, A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, bal interest on deposits for year, 
10. 


Federal labor 12858, tax, sept, "10, 50c; d f, 
50c 


eX labor 10824, tax, m, 3, j, 10, $1.05; 
d f, $1.06 


Federal labor 11624, tax, ‘aug, 10, $10; d f, $10 
Federal labor 8306, tax, a, s, "10, $5; d f, $ 
Federal labor 10651, tax, j, j, a, °10, $10.50; 


| 2 ee pera 
Federal labor 12984, tax, j, a, and account s, 

10, $1.50; d f, $1. 
tory labor Be tax, j, a, 8, "10, $14.25; df, 


10, $3. 25; d f, 


Hair spinners 10399, tax, sept, 

Coffee, spice, and. baking powder workers 
0006, tax, j. a. 8, "10, $8; df, $B... .. .cccccce 

w «Aner rs prot 13898, _. aug, 10, 75c ; 


Wire. drawers 12498, tax, j, a, 10, $1.15; df, 
l. 


10, $1.50; 


$ 
— prot 12948, tax, aug, d f, 


Central trades and labor coune il, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, a, m, j, "10 
Trades and labor assem, 
tax, a,m, j, "10.... 
Trades and labor 
mm. 3,3, 3 .... 
Washington state federation of labor, tax, 
may, 10, to and incl apr, ‘11 vba 
Actors int! union, tax, sept, "10 4 
Intl printing pressmens union, tax, s, O, 40 
Tunnel and subway constructors intl un- 
ion of N A, tax, a, s, ‘10, $15.60; 2-c assess 
for united hatters, $22. 
Cigarmakers int! union of A, tax, j, j, °10 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, july, 10 
Railway ghop helpers 13082, tax, aug, "10, 
$2 f, $2.50; sup, 50c....... 
Machinists helpers 12906, tax, aug, 10, $3. 75; 
d f, $3.75; sup, $1.50 . 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, sept, 10, 55c; d f, 55c; sup, 85c 
Cigar factory tobacco ‘strippers “obe tax, 
sept, 10, $8.15; d f, $8.15; sup, $1.73 
wityy helpers 13042, tax, sept, 
f, $1.45; sup, $1.. 
le Osntret labor council, San Joaquin co, Cal, 
tax, aug, 10, toand incl jan, ’11.. 
Trades and labor council, Port Arthur, 
Tex, tax, jan, toand incl june, ’10.. 
Central labor union, Lewiston and Au- 
Dn BO, WO, BR, Me Me WD. ncn ccscccccoecs 
Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, 
tax, j, a, s, "10 
Trades and labor assem, Brainerd, Minn, 
tax, j,a,s, 10.. 
United labor congress of Mahoning co, 
Ohio, tax, f, m, a, 10. 
Trades and labor council, Ionia, Mich, tax, 
f,m, a, "10.. 
Central federation of labor, Albion and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, j, a, s, "10 
Trades and labor assem, Waycross, Ga, tax, 
ED inns th aduetehéeanea bees 
Trades and labor council, Honolulu, H I, 
tax, mar, to and incl aug, °10 
Trades council, Hillsboro, Ill, 
a DS), eer 
Federal labor 12895, tax, m, j, j, °10, $6; d f, $6 
Pipe caulkers one repairers prot Athy tax, 
sept, "10, $5; d f, $5 é 
Paper bag cae 11757, tax, sept, °10, 60¢; 


‘Galesburg, Ill, 


assem, Pekin, Ill, tax, 


10, $1. 45; 


tax, feb,‘ 10, 


| ROS 
whe venders prot 130389, ‘tax, sept, 10, ee 


$10 00 
10 00 
572 10 
1 00 
210 
20 00 
10 00 
21 00 
3 00 


2 50 
10 00 


7 00 
190 00 


37 60 
432 50 
328 24 
5 50 
9 00 
1 % 
18 08 
3 90 
5 00 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
2 50 
5 00 


10 00 
12 00 


10 00 
1 2 
7 9 


26. 





. Federal labor 8139, tax, 


"10, $6; d f, $5 
"10, $2.25; 


Bottlers prot 8434, tax, j, a, s, 

Suspendermakers 10342, tax, j, a,s, 
d f, $2.25 

Pole ory and electrical assts 12491, tax, 
a, 8, $4; 

Hat +. 11594, tax, 10, $1.95; af 
$1.95 


"10, $2.25; cif. 


sept, 


Laborers prot 12008. tax, sept, 
$2.25 


Bootblack y prot 10175, tax, aug, °10, $2.80; 
d f, $2. 

Federal ee 12862, tax, sept, "10, $2.40; df 
$2.40; sup, $1.25....... 


Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax. 
j, a, 8s, "10, $3.75; d f, $3,75; sup, $2.50 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, sept, °10, $3.15; di f, 
$3.15; sup, 60c¢ 

Mineral water workers 12674, sup 

United textile workers of A, tax, a, s, “I, 
$100; 2-c assess for united hatters, $200 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, 2-c assess for united hatters 

Intl asso of steamand hot water fitters andl 
helpers, 2c hatters assess on 6600 members 

Intl typographical union, tax, sept, °10 

sept, °10, $2.50; d 


"10, $1.70; « 


aug, f, 


$2.50 
Federal labor 12967, tax, 
$1.70 = 
j, a, s, 10, $2: 


Federal labor 72%, tax, j, 

d f, 

Federal labor sia, tax, j, a, s, 

Agricultural workers 12006, 
$2.45; di f, $2.45 

Teeeene een 

95c; d f, Be.... cae 

Oil and ons well workers 12001, tax, j,a.s, 
"10, $2.85; d f, $2.85; 3-c assess for united 
hatters, 57c 

Gas workers 9840, tax, sept, 10, ‘$16. 2; d f. 
16.25 


10, $15; df, $i5 
tax, july, ‘1, 


12402, tax, sept, “10 


Horse y makers 7073, tax, J, a, Ss, ici: 15 ; 
d f, $7. 

Soft beer Ee and ‘peddlers 8934, tax. 
sept, "10, 7ic; d f, 75ic. 
Neediomakers 11433, tax, ‘aug, 10, $1.80; 
$1. 


gtemdan workers 11095, sup 
Trades and labor council, 
Miss, tax, m, j, j, 10 
Silver Bow trades and labor council, of 
Butte. Mont, tax, m, j, j, "10 
Centrallabor union, Port meuey and vicin- 
ity, N Y, tax, j, a,s, °10 
Central labor union, Ithaca, N 
to and incl dee, "10 
Retail clerks intl pat asso, tax, aug, 10 
Journeymen stonecutters asso of N A, tax, 
sept Pees 
Central labor union, San Juan, P R, sup 
Watch case engravers intl asso, tax, j, ¢ 
SSS eee ee ae 
Fire department employ es. asso 10446, tax, 
sept °10, 8c; d f, 8c; sup, 
wrx Te helpers 12776, tax, vues 10, $1.80; 
f, $1.80; sup, 2ic. . 
Federal labor 11345, tax, j, a, °10, $4.50; df. 
$4.50; sup, 50c.. 


Ww ater Valle y 


TY, tax, july. 






. Ce ntral labor c ouncil, Portsmouth and vi- 


cinity, Ohio, tax, mar, ’10, to and incl aug, 


10 
Central labor union, Taunton, Mass, tax. 


sept, 10, toand incl feb, ‘ll.............. 
Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, 
j, a, 8, 10 
( a labor union, Maiden, ‘Mass, tax, ‘m, 
A ee ep eee eee 
mF AL, eee: Saratoga Springs, N Y, tax, 
feb, °10, to and incl july, °10............... 
Federated trades council, Colorado 


Springs, Colo, tax, j, j,a.... 


$12 Co 


oo 
Ow 
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PATENTS 


GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE Kk 


eat "AN A PATENT, © wit 
100 MECHANICAL MOVEM justrated and “WHAT TO INVENT. 
F INVENTIONS in 
offered for 16,000 ene. ou adve 
INE MILLION D DOLI. teed free in" WORLD'S PROGRESS.” 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





28. Labor council, 














Evanston, Ill, tax, s, 0, n, 

Central trades and labor council, Breese, 
Ill, tax, s, 0, n, "10. 

Fishermens and oyster mens asso ‘i 3082, = 

Oyster openers prot 13081, sup.......... 

Bootblacks prot 13080, sup..... 

Federal labor 11796, tax, a, s, $2. 30; a f, $2.30 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, sept, ‘10, $7.45; 

Handymen and machinists helpers 12927, 
tax, j, a, s, "10, $7.85; d f, 

Domestics prot 12908, ty A, 8, 


Hookers prot 12867, tax, §, 3... Be 


10, We; d f, 


10, $6; df, 
Elevator conductors and genatees 11959, 
tax, a, 8, "10, $11.50; d f, $11.5 
ty caners 10635, tax, 9 10, $2.25; df, 
Intl prot asso lithographic press feeders of 
S and Can, tax, sept, °10, $4.51; 2-c as- 
sess for united hatters, $17.60... : 
Intl bro of papermakers, tax, m, a, m, 10. 
amal La workers int] union of A, tax, j, 
445 nn 
Intl steel and copper plate printers union 
I ns I 
Central labor union, Washington, D C, 
tax, july, to and inc! dec, ‘10, $5; sup, 50c 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, sept, 10, $2.30; d f, 
$2.30; sup, $1 
Laborers prot 13017, tax, acct aug, 
d f, $1; sup, $2.25.... 
Federal labor 8087, sup. 
Laborers prot 12254, tax, j, a, s, 10, $2.25; df, 
$2.26; sup, $1 
Federal labor 12631, sup 
. Central labor union, South ‘Omaha, Nebr, 
tax, f, m, a, "10. 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls, S 
Bs ls Bis Gy Wii cencccceses 
SS of trades, Atlanta, Ga, tax, m, 
Central labor council, Los Angeles, Cal, 
tax, may, to and incl oct, '10............... 
Trades and labor assem, St Paul, Minn, 
tax, july, "10, toand incl june, ’ll.......... 


10, 0, $1; ; 


Trades and wed assem, Keokuk, Iowa, 
OS ea ae see EY 
Federal labor “3307, ‘tax, sept, "10, 0c; df, 


ted ssn t etic nntncikin ces oieeacmmebadiiel 
a labor 12901, tax, j, a, 10, $2.50; 
) 


cae hair dressers 12889, tax, j, j, 
df, 3.40. 


nee me shens i 


of: ae iota -o strippers 11989, tax, 
sept, 10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Woe drivers i252" tax, aug, '10, $1.10; df, 


Spring and poc Ww knife makers 12229, tax, 

j, a, "10, $4; d f, 

Laporors F prot 19069, tax, sept, acct oct , 10, 

Mineral and soda water ‘bottlers 9275, tax, 
j, J, a, °10, $1.05; d f, $1.05 

a4 employes 12326, tax, aug, °10, $1.70; d f, 


Amal mee curtain operatives of A, tax, 

sept, *l 
Journey men barbers intl union of A, tax, 

j, a, 8, 10. 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, sept, 10.. 
Intl union of slate workers. tax, sept, 10 
re helpers 12979, tax, td 44 a, 8, "10, seemed 
d f, $2.90; sup, 50c.. 


$2 50 
2 60 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
4 60 
14 90 
15 70 
1 80 
12 00 
23 00 
450 
22 11 
27 50 
42 75 
12 61 
5 50 


5 60 


4% 
1% 


5 50 
210 


2 50 
2 80 
2 50 
5 00 
10 00 
2 50 
1 00 
5 00 
15 00 
210 
6 80 
2 50 
5 00 
2 20 
8 00 
14 00 
210 


29. 





Legislative apenans, A E Holder, $40; 
E Holder, $#.... 


Federal labor 8806, sup - $1 60 
Federal labor 18038, tax, sept, "10, 70c; d f, 

7c; sup, 50c. 19 
Federal labor 9816, tax, j, a, s, 10, $1.05; df, 

$1.06; sup, 10c 2 20 
Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 

natl union, tax, j, a, s, "10 6 10 

. New York state federation of labor, tax, 

may, to and incl april, *10 — 10 00 
Federal labor 12776, tax, aug, ‘1, $2.50; d f, 

APE ERP : Mes 5 00 
Virginia state federation of labor, tax, 

june, to and incl nov, ‘10.... 5 00 
Trades council, Herrin, Il, tax. j,2, s, 10. 2 50 
Central labor union, Miami, Fa, tax, aug, 

10, to and incl jan, ‘ll 5 
River firemens prot asso 12970, tax, a, 8, 

Obes @ &, GRAD... .. c0cscccccs 83 20 
Cooks one waiters 10968, tax, sept, "10, $6.80; _— 

) 
Sewer cleaners and re pairers Ti ‘886, tax, a, 

s, 10, $10; d f, $10 20 00 
Ship a eiliers ‘9037, tax, m, j, J, @ s, "10, $2; 

RS <cbntddley ibetounes sae 400 
Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, sept, 

"10, $5.50; d f, $5.50 ll 0 
Lamplighters 11943, ‘tax, ons. 10, + 8: d f, - 10 00 
Egg inspectors 8706, tax, j, Ss, "In, $24. 

d f, $24.75 49 50 
Horse aot makers Pp and b 6170, tax, sept, 

"10, $5.50; f, $5.50; sup, $9 20 00 
Natl asso .F machine printe rs and color 
mixers of U S and Can, 2c assess for 

united hatters on 466 members 9 32 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12962, tax, 

sup, "10, $3.50; d f, $3.60; sup, _ 8&0 
Poultry and game dressers 12848, st 1 75 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, aug, °10, $2: yr f, $2; 

— Pre 4 &O 
Federal labor 11478, sup . 200 
Federal labor 8203, tax, sept, 10, $1.50; d f, 

$1.50; sup, $2 nciasvenieshagnnes 5 0 
Sweet Water co WwW yoming trade and labor 

council, tax, jan, to and incl une. 10 5 00 
Small supplies jaee 2@ 
Advertisements AM FED... 4,575 65 
Subscriptions Am FED 90 06 
Premium on bonds 205 20 

Total aaion $197,906 17 
EXPENSES. 
One month’s rent in advance, T A Wicker- 
eS oe a . $327 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. 2 00 
One month's rent of two office rooms, in 

advance, T A Wickersham................- 5 00 
Organizing expenses: G F Parker, $10;C O 

Young, $80.75; Stuart Reid, $5. JA Fiett, 

$49 169 75 
One table, A A Reimer..................0-++: 14 00 
. Salary, office employes, week ending sept 

8, 10: J Kelly, $380; R L Guard, $0; D F 

Manning, $21; L A Sterne, $21; J E Giles, 

18; A L McCoy (5 days), $16.50; D L Brad- 

ley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; 

M M Connell, $10; I M Lauber, $18.85; W 

H Howlin, $16; A E Hawkins, $15; GA 

Boswell (3 days), $7.50; R S Thomas, $14; 

M Webster, $20.70; S Lankford, $14; F K 

Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; F E Wag- 

gaman, $12; E R Brownley, $11; W von 

Ezdorf (3 days), $6; I V Kane, $17; S E 

Woolls (3 days), $7.50; B L Calhoun, $9; E 

C Howard, $12: L E Roberts, $12; E B 

Kane, $9; S B Woolls, 2; C H Roderick, 

$14; A H Bocock, $15; F A Colford, $16; : M 

E Rodier, $12; K T Markey, A Batlle 505 06 
Refund on buttons, Edw V Wood..... 400 
Expressage, U nited States Express co 78 66 
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GOOD LUCK} 
$ Pow 








6 tei agent 
‘@ccount of ifs thoro: 
healtntuiness and low oree 


THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
RIGHMOND,VAUS.A. 




















. Salary, week ending sept 3, ’10, 


van 

Strike benefits, first week, 

10, readers prot 12841, Carlos Grana, secy 

Printing 5,000 application 

Trades Unionist 

3. Addressing folding, and enc losing cire u- 
lars in envelopes (legislative 
Organizing expenses, C Mitchell 

. Organizing expenses: . 

J D Pierce, = 35; Wm E ee H 


Organizing ‘expe ssees Stuart ite id. 
Contribution to AM FED, Thomas Reece. 
Orpapising expenses: 


JA cess, Ces E 
$33; Cal Wyatt, $58.90; J T 


. Salary, office employe s, “week e ending ° spt 
lv, "10: J Kelly, $30; 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; LA Ste - 
21; J E Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $i8; 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
$17; M C Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; I 
M Lauber,$18; W H Howlin(5days), $13.34; 
AE Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 
; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
c ;CK ee (5 


Ww von Ezdort. $12; 
Nielsen, tis: I Vv Kane (5 days), $14.37; N 

; E N Parsons, $17.50; S E 
Woolls. $i; CH Roderic k,$l4;SBW oaite, 


B Kane (5 days, $7.50; 
cation) week ending sept 17, ’ 
Te (vacation week ending sept 24, 


E C Howard, $12; 
E R Brownley AY 


i hevete e yoo + 750. hb. fountain 
; 2 special made boxes, 2 
lids, $4; 2 special made boxes, $3; 2 
letter pads, $2; 1 gross pen points, 75c; 
gross pen points, 75c; or 

paper weights, 50c; 2 doz pence 





12. 


15. 





. Janitor service, A A Reimer. 


pencils, 50c; 1 pint red ink, 76c; 1 foun- 
tain pen, $4.50; % gross pencils, $2.25; 2 
gross pens, $1.50; 2 gross pens, $1.80; 1 Ib 
Pins, 80c; % gross No 161 blue pencils, $5; 
12 vertical file transfer cases, $21; King & 
as nin.s itinn tnhas dh Gdiniiiathilieacbens 
Seals and dater, J Baumgarten & Sons co 
Organizing expenses: J C Noyes, $20; H F 
Brown, $20; | Fitzpatrick, $122; F H Mc 
| ee Ra aera 
Printing and hall rent, T T O’Malley.. 
Expenses, trip Washington, DC, toC har- 
lottsville, Va, and return, R L Guard. 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $31; San- 
bin inc nin ty auh mividiegaesienn 0 






Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford...... 
a week ending sept 10, '10, J W Sulli- 
Strike benefits, 2d week, ending sept 16, 
‘10, readers prot 12841, Carlos Grana, secy 
Strike benefits, first week, ending sept 9, 
10, journeymen sailmakers 12751, John F 
Cooney, secy, oy wok Spinney, treas.. 
Stamps, 700 2-c, P O dep 
For postage, Es ay filling ‘and. mail- 
ing appeals for ladies garment workers, 
to secretaries of all affiliated unions, P O 
dept ($200.05) and clerk hire ($47.04) 
Expressage, Adams Express Co............. 
Stamps: 1,000 l-c, $10; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 3-c, 
$6; 300 4-c, $12; 100 5-c, $5, and 100 specials, 
Rg LC SPER ha oer 
Organizing expenses: H Fray ne, $71.28; M 
G Hamilton, $99.10; W E Terry, $49.10; J 
Tylkoff, $20; H L Eichelberger, $43.29..... 


. 3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept.. 


ts Be ci ccccnkedesasioneibbbiess coerce 
Organizing expenses, Geo Kuemmerle... 


. Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $42.85; 


S Iglesias, $39; J Tazelaar, $61.65; Cal 
Wyatt, $55.07; J D Pierce, $59.20; P J 
a 
Translating, W von Ezdorf............ 
Expenses to Pittsburg, Pa, and return for 
labor day address, and trip into Irwin 
coal fields, sept 4th to sept 9th, 1910, 
Frank Morrison, secy................-- 
Organizing expenses, C SD te 
Evening and Sunday Star, mar 2to june 
25, 1910, and july 30 to sept 1, 1910, M Wam- 
aling.. CR SNe eee ee ee 
Organizing expenses, Cc Ny onnolly. 
Stamps, 1,100 l-c, PO dep a » seinen 
Organizing expenses, J A ‘Piette ee en ee 


. Salary, office employes, week ending eons 


17, 1910: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D 
Manning (3 days), $10 50; L A Gaver, $19; 
LA Sterne (3 4-7 days), $12.75; J E Giles, 
$21.86; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, $18; 
F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier,$17; M C 
Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; I M Lau- 
ber, $18.64; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $14; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; F E Wag- 
gaman, $12; W von Ezdorf, $14.17; D J 
Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, $17; N E Lynch, 
E N Parsons, $17.84; S E Woolls, $15; 
EC Howard, $12; B L Calhoun, $9; 8S B 
Woolls, $9; E B Kane, $9 ................... 
Salary and expenses, week ending sept 17, 
1910, J W Sullivan........... 
Organizing expenses: Sam De Nedrey, 
$37 by SS er 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 
Refund on supplies, H Schnettik...... 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co............. 
Towel service, Fowler mfg co . 
Daily and Sunday Washington ‘Herald, 
mar 1, 1910, to sept 1, 1910, C A Lowe 
Expressage, US eneeen | PS eT ae 
Repairing typewriter, 50c, and one ribbon, 
75c; Remington Typewriter co. 
Repairs and new parts to ty pe ‘writer, 
Smith Premier Typewriter co...... 
Messenger service, Mutual District Mes- 
senger co... : 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co... 
1000 white cards, $3.50; 25 guides, 25c; 10 blue 
guides, 18c; 1 drawer transfer case, $2; 
Library Bureau. dadSes 
6 rolls tape, $2.40; 1 tube ink, 35c ; 100 stencil 
blanks, $1; OC Strawn. raat 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
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DO YOU NEED A TONIC; ARE 


YOU WEARY, WORN 
OR WASTED? 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


ISA PERFECTLY PURE 
TONICAL STIMULANT 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











. 2ribbons, L C Smith & Bros Typ co 


Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 
ges,C © Darling & co. 
Newspapers, Adams news depot 
Spring water, Red Oak Spring co 
3 ledgers, A Zichtl & co..... 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 


. Organizing expenses, Edward Keenan... 


Printing: correcting list of organizers, $6; 
1,000 file letters, $4.25; 2,000 intl lists, $24; 
6,000 letter-heads, $15; John P Dunn & Bro 


. Organizing expenses: Se Wyatt, $64.55; 


Jacob Tazelaar, $64.86; Wm E Terry, $51; 
J Tylkoff,$20; H Frayne, $72.15; E T Flood, 
$32; Stuart Reid, $25; E T Flood, $32.50. . 
Strike benefits, 3d week, ending sept 2, 
1910, readers prot 12841, Carlos Grana, secy 
12 boxes of manifold carbons, the Na- 
tional Supply co............ 


. Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, $46; 


Stuart Reid, $70.50. 
Contribution to AM Fep, Hans Fehlinger 
Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $46.06; H 
L Eichelberger, $69.35; S Iglesias, $23 
Translating, W von Ezdorf. 


- 130 salmon guides, Library Bureau. 


12 rolls of paper for adding machine, E s 
Newman . _ 

Towel service, Fowler Manufacturing co 

Cleaning and laying rug, $1.50; 1 window 
screen, $1.00; repairing office chair, $3; 1 
nursery refrigerator, $2.98; repairing 6 
chairs, $12; P J Nee co..... 

Printing: correcting list of organizations, 
$15; 3,000 envelopes, $8.75; 1,000 bills, $4; 3,000 
envelopes, $3.75; John P Dunn & Bro 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Supplies and printing: 4 lb rubber bands, 
$i lbs rubber bands, assorted, $14.00; 
printing 3,100 receipt blanks, $21.30; 5,000 
pass words, $9.75; 5,000 package labels, 
$8.50; 1,000 file room blanks, $4.50; (acct) 
2,006 warrants on treasurer, $4.20; 3,000 
2-c sevennges. on; The Law wens eaniend 

Printing co. ve 


Boot 
BESwSRZ 


Nw 


Seac-- 
- 
Sy 


49 25 


67 50 


21. Printing aug, 10, Am Frep, Law Reporter 
co... a . ow ; 
Printing 5,.00sub blanks, Law Reporter co 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
apr and may, 1910 
Printing sept, 1910. Am Feb, Law Reporter 
co 
Salary, office employe, week ending sept 
24,°10,.L A Sterne 
l copy history of the Sherman law, Albert 
I are 
Per capita tax to union label trades dept 
A F of L, for j, a, "10, Thos F Tracy, secy- 
teens. RR RP 
Organizing expenses, E A Perkins 
Salary, office employes, week ending sept 
24, °l0: J Kelly, $30; RL Guard, $0; DF 
Manning (5% days), $19.38; L A Gaver, 
$19; J E Giles, $18; AL McCoy, $18; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 1 M Rodier, 
$17; M C Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; 
I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $15: R S 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18.77; S Lank- 
ford, $14; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$10; FE Waggaman, $12; W von Ezdorf, 
$12; DJ Nielsen, $15; I V Kane, $17; N E 
Lynch, $9; E N Parsons, $15; S E Woolls, 
$15; E C Howard, $12; S B Woolls, $...... 
Printing 500 bulletins for aug, "10, Law Re- 
ST en nen cnibhonscncsxseetabstnosdastts 
Bal on printing, warrants on treas, Law 
ON are re 
l ribbon, L C Smith & Bros, Typew riter co 
200 white cards, Library Bureau .... 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau ...... 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co ‘ 
President Gompers contribution for 1910, to 
American asso for labor aguentyre, v 
Everit Macy, treas.... we — 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizng expenses, John A Flett ‘ 
Salary and expenses, week ending sept 
By Be SE WF GOR c cccevcccccccseseseose 
my office employe, week ending oct 
10 (8 days vacation), J Kelly ........... 
( ‘oinmissions on advertising contracts for 
i Tb0kedewekneciadteln . 
Organizing expenses, Frank J ‘Weber 
Premiums on Oklahoma bonds for may 
and acct june, "10, National Surety co. 
Premiums on Louisiana bonds for acct 
mar, to and incl acct aug, 10, National 
Surety co ....... 
Premium on Texas bonds, for acct feb, to 
and incl acct aug, "10, National Surety co 
Premium on Nebraska bonds for may and 
acct june, ‘0, National Surety co 
Prem on bonds for bal jan, to and incl acct 
aug, "10, National Surety co........... 
28. Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $58.50; 
J D Pierce, $57.80; J Tazelaar, $61.00; Wm 
E Terry,$47.50; H Frayne, $75.27; JTylkoff, 
$20; Cal Wyatt, $57.40; E T Flood, $32.50; 
We ee EES 6 pateencesteeuautesenas 


23. 


4 


ae = 
7 & 


1,598 42 
1,007 44 
21 00 
200 


5 78 
17 06 


466 15 
5 00 
10 00 


ae 
B25a 


40 00 
52 75 


31 06 
30 00 


1,372 68 
20 00 


11 50 


22 50 
39 00 
5 00 
1,397 00 


451 26 
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PATENTS #ar FORTUNES 


Inventors: Send 6 cts. for our Valuable Patent Books 
B.8.&A.B.Lacey,Dept. 1, Washington, D.C. Est.1869 





Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- 
turers —PATENT SENSE— mailed on request with- 
out charge. Mention The American Fi ve RATIONIST. 


Patents THAT PROTECT 


R. 


S. & A. B. LACEY 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Patent Practice Exclusively 
SOLICITORS OF U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 





28. Copy of bill of complaint, Post vs A F of 


L(ldf), James R Gray....... é $26 50 
Stamps: 450 2-c, $9; 150 4-c, $6; P Ode pt. " 15 00 
Expenses for month of sept, 1910, Samuel 

eS a ear 188 55 
One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 416 68 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 333 33 
Organizing expenses, DJ Hemmy. ... 20 00 

20. Fee, m o, l8c; notary fee, 256c; benzine, l0c; 
newspapers and magazines, $2.06; borax, 

6c; nails, 10c; key, 2c; hauling and dray- 

age, $3.95; plyers, 50c; freight and ex- 

pressage, $2.50; 1 book, sovereigns of 

industry, $1; sharpening knife, l5c; 

matches, 40c; postage due, 4ic; car tic k- 

ets, $10.25; J MINOR vse <saecesoso 22 19 


Hauling Am FEp, J E Giles......... 2 50 


Postage on Am FEp, P O dep it. 27 14 
Expenses, Washington to Cincinnati and 

return, attending conference between 

the executive boards of the Ohio state 

bodies, Frank ae, secy, 10 56 4 
Stamps, 2,200 2-c, PO dept........... 44 00 


Repairs to typewriter, “smith Premier 
ZIPOWTIOL OD. «oc. ccceceses aS 2 50 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau..... 1 85 
3 


OCarpentering work, Geo W F lather 


29. Certified copy of opinion, Cole Mfg co vs 


Selden Breck Con co d f}, T B Carroll $110 


Organizing expenses: = 1 sias, $30; HL 
Eichelberger, $52.15. ..... v 82 15 
Stamps, 1,800 l-c, PO dep 18 00 

Stamps received and a: ‘Frank Morri- 
Ey ME 6 ob 0 ont een ye xt0cent.eotees Cheseeees 8 42 
Rss waaensedwecsenee $15,081 21 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance on hand September 1, 1910 $165,669 27 
Receipts for month of September 1910 32,326 90 
a ere $197,996 17 
on .. for month of September, 1910... 15,081 21 
Balance on hand September 30, 1910.... $182,914 96 
In general fund ......... 160,951 37 

In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions...... ; ares . 121,968 59 


‘ pki . $182,914 96 
‘FR A NK MORRISO: N, 
Secretary, A. ” of L. 


Total. 





LABOR LITERATURE 





FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





History of Trade Unions. 


By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyrer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the AB conte? on, on. Ay McNeiLe 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamuEL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of tke 
Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet DanryiD. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 


100, $9.00. 


100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,’’ by Geo. E. MCNeiLt. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.4». 


ed Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By Samuet GomPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


Buch’s Stove and Range Company Injunction 
Suit and Contempt Proceedings. 


A Compilation of the Reports of the Fxecutive 
Council and President Gompers to the Toronto Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, No- 
vember 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice-! rc sident 
Mitchell’s Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 


Industrial Education. 
Consisting of an Investigation and Refort bya 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers 

and Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Corvention; 

the Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward 

the Prob'em; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s 

Bill for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.C0; 


100, $15.00. 


100, $15.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


They will help the good work «long. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one diu Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house 
Our new design buok consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natura) 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


: Silks sold direct from the Mill. Agents wanted. Liberal commissions, an. large 
A L samples. Full particulars and small samples senton request. Kindly erciose 2-c 
stamp. Wesellyou directfrom the Mill, thus saving you the retail and jobbe. s* profits 
We guarantee all our silks to give complete satisfaction. 
20 CLARK ST. ¥ od sad v ad AUBURN, N.Y. 











Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion .&..Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion lalels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remeni- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Mi'k 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new piemium 
stores. 


The stock of. premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 NUDSON STREET Nr’ YORR 








The Men on the Platform 


ofa 
Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. M t- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected trom the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier 
maintain schedules. 


The Pay. As-You-EnterCarCorvporation 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 
AEE IB LUO LINE 
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Pave With sss. oviet, ana ST.LOUIS TERRA COTTA CO. 


cua Sanitary Paving. 


Creosoted Wood Blocks pueereneel 
MANUFACTUREDIBY Architectural and 


THE KETTLE RIVER CO. Ornamental Terra Cotta 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
CHICAGO = _— ST.LOUIS 5801-5815 Manchester Ave. ST. LOUIS 























J. F. MAYNARD Pilley Packing & 
Successor to American Ice Machine Co. 

MANUFACTURER OF Flue Brush Mfg. Co. 
Refrigerating and Ice Making Machines MANUFACTURERS OF 

Dairies, lee Manufacturers, Etc. Gen: Packings, Flue Brushes 

eral Machinery, Ammonia, _— a 2 

Oils, Packing, and Supplies .. .°. and Engineers Tools 


Repairing a Specialty 
Bell, Sidney 884 Kinloch, Central, 1472 606, 608 and 610°S. Third Street 
116-118-120-122 Geyer Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. Telephones: Main, 4806: Central, 954 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Midland Erection Co. | | wie prepa coTTA co. 








Erectors of Structural MANUPACTURERS OF 
Steel for Buildings Architectural 
and Bridges Terra Cotta 
1432 SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING eli te 
ST. LOUIS = MO. ed ” or. LOUIS, ed — 








UNION DELEGATES | | No HAMS and BACON 


e welcome you to our store, 
W: are from Missouri and can so sweet as 
show you ac mplete line of WALDECK’S 
Union Made Gents Furnishing ee ed 


Goods. While in the city tobe us 


a call and be convinced. +. 
Cpl WALDECK PKG. CO. 
916 Franklin Ave., St. Louis Montrose and LaSalle St. 


Wellston and Bellefontaine Cars pass our store 
wngut. 4 ” ST.LOUIS - MO. 
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Keystone Special Railroad Suit 
“For 30 Years the Best”’ 








Newburgh, N. Y. 





CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO. 











— 
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ITCHEN 
KienzerR 


CLEAN Smechanics’ hands;scours 
pots, pans, and kettles; makes 
kitchen floors LOOK LIKE NEW, 
and housework easy. 


LARGE Sifting Top Can 
AT ALL GROCERS Ss Oy 











WALTER L. FLOWER COMPANY 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


Cochrane Feed- Water Heaters, Sorge-Cochrane System, 
Cochrane Separators, Sorge Exhaust Head, Acme 

Filter, Strong Steam Trap, Martin Shaking Grates, Ash- 
ton Lubricating System, New Rochester Force Feed Lu- 
bricator, Vigilant Boiler Feed - Water Regulator, Fulton 
Pump Govemor, Swenson “‘Self-Grinding’’ Valves, 
Lamb ‘‘Self-Grinding” Valves, Lubricating Specialties, 
OTHER SPECIALTIES. 


312-14 South Eighth Street 
(Cupples Block), ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Established 1843 INDEPENDENT OF ALL COMBINATIONS 


Eagle White Lead Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Corroders by the OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


>» WHITE LEAD 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE AND ORANGE MINERAL 


The above brand of White Lead has been 
on the market for upwards of 65 years 
NEW YORK CITY, 100 William St —-PHILADELPHIA, 
929 Chestnut St.— BALTIMORE, 447 North Street. — 
PITTSBURG, The Pittsburg Paint Supply Co., Agents.— 
CHICAGO, 415-417 North Peoria St.—ST. LOUIS, 405a 
Benoist Building. — NEW 
ORLEANS, John R. Todd 
& Bro., Agents. - BUFFA- 
LO, Builders’ Exchange. 
CLEVELAND, Hale & 
Holmes Co., A gents.— 
KANSAS CITY, 600 
Victor Bldg.—BOSTON, 
60 Broad St. — MINNE- 
APOLIS, Twin City 
Paint Co., Agents. 
PHILADELPHIA, 929 Chestnut St.—PITTSBURG, 
The Pittsburg Paint Supply Co., Agt. 




















TUBULAR STEEL BARROWS; 


MILLS, FURNACES, FACTORIES, 
RAILROADS and CONTRACTORS 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


ALBANY, N. Y. .“" BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD.!| HARTFORD, CONN. 
BANGOR, ME. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HAMBURG, GER. 
PARIS, FRANCE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
LONDON, ENG. 
GLASGOW, SCOT. 

















RESIDENCE, Central 9749 L OFFICE, Central 4727 


Estimates Furnished For— 


STEAM AND 
HOT WATER 
HEATING 


Also High and Low Pressure 
Work of Any Description. 





Repairs For Any Can Be Furnished. 





H.C. BRAMMEIER 
OFFICE: 


3611N.Grand Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 
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STE LNWAY 


is one of the fine arts; to express it, your piano must be a 
M UJ S | C Work of Art. :: Why attempt musical expression with a 
mechanical device that looks like a piano, but is really 
something else? :: Steinway Pianos are Works of Art, conceived in an art-atmos- 
phere, wrought by artist-workmen, owned and loved by the musicians of the world. 
While other pianos have been commercialized, it is the peculiar merit of the Steinway 
Piano that its art tradition has always been nurtured and maintained as a possession 
beyond price. :: Your Steinway is more than a piano; it is an Art-Work of the first 
excellence. :: The latest, and in many respects the greatest triumph $550 
of ey Art is the VERTEGRAND PIANO (an Upright apie at 
Come to see it at Steinway Hall : 2 3 
Pianos of all makes taken in exchange :: Time paymentsif desired :: Also pianos for rent 





STEINWAY & SONS Stinvay Hit, 107-108; 14m St, NEW YORK 

















WEAR 


Starunion Overalls 


Union Made 


H.R. STOEPEL, Maker 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Good old 


GUCKENKEIMER 


“Since 1857” RY EC/ Bottled in Bond” 
A, Siaistesiieniahess & Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 


























UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 


IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


LIVE AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


EASTON SILK COMPANY 


EASTON, PENNSYLV@ANI4A 


Molders’ Tools 


Made by" 


WILLIA - DOBSON 


201 Wilson Street - - Canastota, N. Y.,a:c vertcctin shape, “Hang,” Temper and Finish 


“CRONK” Quality Tools 


Prices Reasonable. Ask Your Dealer. 

















The Cronk and Carrier Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 








CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 
Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 Bottle rebate - - - 50 Cents 


Phone or Write for Premium List 
Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MEIGS H. WHAPLES, President JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. JOHN P. WHEELER, Treasurer 
ARTHUR P. DAY, Secretary J. LINCOLN FENN, Asst. Sec’y SOHMER P. REDFIELD, Asst. Treasurer 


Connecticut 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


CORNER MAIN AND PEARL STREETS 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS 
Conducts a General Banking Business. Accounts opened and Deposits received subject to check 
at sight. Accounts solicited. Also 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
The most capacious and impregnable in the city. 1,000 safe boxes for rent at from $10 to $100 per 
annum, according to size. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Is authorized by its charter to act as Trustee for individuals and corporations, Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, Guardian of Minors, etc. 
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JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


GLOBE, 
ANGLE, 
CHECK, 
SAFETY, 
BLOW-OFF. 

















The most practical and economical. 
Each and every component part is de- 
signed to meet the requirements of 
exacting every day service. In metal 
and in workmanship care is taken to 
produce a valve that will give maximum 
amount of strength and durability. 


We shall be glad to mail 
catalogue on request. 


JENKINS BROS. :: Paiwaberpria : cricago 





Established 1820 Incorporated 1891 


THE 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE 
COMPANY 


e 


Dynamos 
for Electro Deposition 
Electro 
Chemicals & Supplies 


MANUFACTURERS 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 











PHILADELPHIA : CHICAGO 
The 






THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 





Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TRADE-MARK 





Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 
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MORRILL 


STAMPED ON A TOOL MEANS 


QUALITY 


Saw Sets, Nail Pullers 
Punches, Bench Stops 
Seal Presses, and Other 
SPECIALTIES 








CHAS. MORRILL 
New York 
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An appetizing, tongue tickling tang— 
a palate pleasing richness and health- 


ful perfection of purity distinguishes 


Alpenfiram 
Beer 


Ihe beer that’s brewed 


> QMO COrrsiitiice 


Tour Meiilotitel: & 


It has that imported 


flavor. 


Your Dealer 














= BOTTLED BEER —*| 


“The Choicest Product of 
the Brewer's Art’ 


contains less than 
four per cent alcohol 


TALS t ee 





‘d 
i 
iS 





1 Brewed and Bottled exclusively in§the 
BREWERY of 


fusrart LEMP 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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Compliments of 


The Hellmann 
Brewing Co. 


we 


NATIONAL CANDY 
== COMPANY== 
St. Louis 




















Waterbury, Conn. 
General Offices, 415 Pine St. 
Tannhauser Narragansett 
A Bottled Beer in a Class Brewing Company 
by Itself 





Superior to All 
Surpassed By None 





Louis Obert Brewing 
Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 











BREWERS OF THE FAMOUS 


Narragansett Lager, Ale 
Porter and Malt 


Extract 
4 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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<A “ 
Lice 


L. Douc.as 


UNION MADE 


$3 *3:° *4 &*5 SHOES 
BOYS’ SHOES,$2.00,$2.50,$3.00 
Women’s Shoes, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
W. L. Douglas makes and sells 
more Men’s fine shoes than any 
other manufacturer in the world 


BECAUSE 

W.L. Douglas shoes are comfortable, easy- 
walking and long-wearing. They hold 
their shape, fit better, and are of greater 
value than any other make. They are made 
upon honor, of the best leathers, by skilled 
workmen, under the most favorable labor 
conditions in the shoe industry. 


BECAUSE 
W. L. Douglas has saved millions of dollars 
for those who have worn his shoes the past 
27 years by stamping his name and retail 
price on the sole, which has protected the 
wearer against high prices and inferior 
shoes of other makes. 


One pair of W. L. Douglas shoes will pos- 
itively outwear two pairs of ordinary shoes. 
FAST COLOR EYELETS. 
Wear W. L. Douglas shoes and 
save money on your footwear. 
Don’t Take a Substitute.—It is always disappoint- 
ing. You are paying your money and are entitled to the best. 
If you cannot obtain the genuine W. L. Douglas shoes in 
pe town, write for Mail Order Catalog. giving directions 
5 , 


ow to order by mail. . L. UGLAS, 
859 Spark Street, Brockton. Mass. 
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OBACCOC 


DETROIT. MICH, 


Wy 





nor Ss BO — xz 


ANCA > <m MO>ZX s0z 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 
New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO ‘ant. 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 
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SIPE’'S JAPAN OIL .@ _ SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


UNEQUALLED FOR ALL HINDS OF PAINTING 
In Daily Use by the Leading Painters, Decorators, 


Tinners and Manufacturers. 


JAMES B.SIPE 2 CO., Sole Manufacturers 


P24 4 ao oOo 4 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








THE MERRIAM MFG. CO. 


es Manufacturers of. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and 
Boxes 
618 to 630 E. Water St. and 106 to 110 Almond St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















CB 
CORSET 


At Leading Retailers 
Strouse, Adler & Company 


YERKES 
@ FINAN 
w 
Wood Working 
Machine Co. 


ey 
<P/ ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Telephone, 540 Chelsea 


Arthur J. Mooney 


MANUFACTURER 


Metal and Wood 
Polishes 


359-361-365 Ninth Avenue 
NEW YORK 











2 in 1 Shoe Polish 


MEANS 
Increased life for your Shoes 
It contains no turpentine or 
other injurious substance. 


Test this yourself by trying 
to set it on fire with a match. 


The F. F. Dalley Co. Limited 


Buffalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 

















Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and Dys- 
pepees <2 sz ss 











Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Zymocide— 
A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 
Antiseptic 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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A Friend to Real 


Painters 


HE DUTCH BOY PAINTER 

T is a friend to every real painter 
>. | because he protects him from 
aR the unskilled man who can bid 
low for a contract because he 
has never put any time into his training. 
The unskilled man cannot use lead and 
oil paint because he doesn’t know how 
to mix it. We are pointing this fact out 
to the property-owner. He is being 
educated to know that the painter who 
uses white lead bearing the Dutch Boy 
Painter trade-mark is a skilled workman 
and that he uses good material. And we 
are teaching him that this combination is 
the most economical in the end. 


= 














National Lead Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., PHILADELPHIA) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., PITTSBURGH) 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


























THOS. A. GLENDINNING 


(Formerty with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 


97 READE STREET (Third Floor) 


WE make a specialty of attaching door 
checks and stops, applying Yale and 
other locks, fitting keys, and of general 
jobbing work, ’ 


Phone 820 Worth NEW YORK CITY. 














Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured ina carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application, 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 
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Established 1851 JOHN H. HULTS, President 


WOLFE 
BRUSH COMPANY 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
w 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
High-grade 
Brushes 


including hair, cloth, nail, etc., aud gen- 
eral supplies for office and all 
public buildings 


we 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 


South 15th and Bingham Streets 
Retail store - - - 505 Liberty Street 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS OF 
Pipe Fittings, Valves 
and Supplies o @& 
—|— OR ———— 


Steam, Gas, Water and Oil 
ENGINEERING 


TRADE <\> MARK 





104-110 Centre Street, NEW YORK 




















The Washington 
Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $850,000 


This company is organized under 
Act of Congress, and is under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of 
the Currency of the United States. 








Interest paid on deposits. 
Acts as executor and trustee. 
Manages Real Fstate for Owners. 
Rents safe deposit boxes 
Furnishes letters of credit. 
Issues drafts on foreign countries. 






JOHN JOY EDSON, President 

















NEVERSLIP 


RED TIP 






















—— 
“HORSE SHOE CALKS 


ARE DESERVING OF THE SUP- 
PORT AND ENDORSEMENT OF ALL 


UNION HORSESHOERS. 


NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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SEBO 

















- Pres’t- 
Vice-Pres’t. 
Sec’y. & Treas. 


ROWLAND D. THOMAS, 
HOPKIN THOMAS, - 
D.H. THOMAS, 


Davies 2 Thomas Co. 
FOUNDRY 2 MACHINE WORKS 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon strikes, 
accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 
lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 
Quotationssubject tochange without notice. 


C. R. HORN, General Agent 
50 Church St. New York. 











BECK WITH-CHANDLER CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hiah-Grade Varnishes 














NEW YORK 
320 Fifth Avenue 


NEWARK, N. J. 
201 Emmett Street 


















BROMO- 
SELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 
~?10 cents<> 
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A DIAMOND EDGE Saw 





The Diamond Edge line of Tools are noted for their 
performing quality. They are built by expert 
mechanics, for expert mechanics, and have the 
**Line,”’ ‘‘Set,’’ ““Bite’’ and ‘‘Balance’’ that wholly 


satisfies. 
. SANE oe , 


“Diamond EDGE 1s A QUALITY PLEDGE” 

















Pauly Jail 
Building Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


fe SY 
( } 


St. Louis, Mo. 














Ransome Concrete 
Machinery Co. 


Concrete Mixers 
and Appliances 








Dunellen, - - NJ. 


Agents in all large cities 





P. Short, Proprietor N. D. Laughlin, Manager 


— The New = 


St. James Hotel 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


$1.00 Per Day and Up. 


With Bath $1.50 Per Day and Up. 


Broadway and Walnut St. 
Saint Louis 


Direct Connection with All Street Car Lines. 
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The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


 PoRTSMOUTHS 


ALES 


Accept 
No Substitute 











» GETITHE STANDARD 
| OFORAWENTY YEARS 
wets Matte SSE Vw ns LN ae i 


Menten” 
> 


Sie largest 
MANU AT igi) 
en. CIAL La 
ond water paints 


in enero? lo 
: Thirty Million*Pounds Sold : 
: Annually. ——— | 
THE MURALO (OMPANY 
— New York &Chicago ~ 


; The Home of .K alsomine. 








YY AZ 


“ THE MICHIGAN css 
STATE TELEPHONE \_ 
CO. Pl 


WG 


AND a4 
CONNECTS SS 











d 


Pm» 


) WITH THE 7 
BELL SYSTEM KR 
a 


y, 





LUZERNE KNITTING MILLS 


PITTSTON, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


KNITTED UNDERWEAR 














MEN'S, WOMEN'S, ano CHILDREN'S 


FLAT GOODS 











and Women’s RIBBED UNION SUITS. 








Also Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s Ribbed Underwear 
in Two-Piece Garments and Men’s 
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Ohe 
John McPherson Co. 


Limited 
w 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Shoes 


w 


The First Union Factory in 
Canada 


” 


Hamilton, s Ontario 


We Sell and Grind Paper Cutter Knives 
and Shear Blades 


PAVYER PRINTING 
MACHINE WORKS 


HENRY W. WALTHER, President and Manager 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, 
Chases, Lead Cutters, Etc. 


MACHINISTS AND ERECTERS 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Repairing and Erecting Printers’ and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery. Broken Parts 
for all Presses Replaced on Short 
Notice. Pulleys, Hangers and Shaft- 
ing Furnished and Put Up. :: :: :: 


600-2-4 South Broadway 


ST. LOUIS, - - MO. 














“Lion | 4 ee RES E 
Special” 
Hats 


In Stiff Hats, Novelties and Staple 
Shapes, Have a Distinctiveness of their 
own, AND THEY STAND THE TEST OF 
WEAR. 








HGco 


Trane Manx” Lion Special har 





We also carry a complete and down-to- 
date line of HATS, CAPS, and GLOVES 
in all grades and prices, suitable for Men, 
Boys, and Children. 


— Write for Our Catalog-- 


GAUSS LANGEN- 


BERG HAT CO. 


414 to 420 North Twelfth St. 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 











The STEARNS @ 
FOSTER 
Mattress 


made in four grades to suit all 
pocket-books— 

ANCHOR 

WINDSOR 

LENOX, and 

STYLE A. 
For sale throughout the country 
by Furniture Dealers and De- 
partment Stores. 


The STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 























| 


—— 
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THEODORE HIERTZ METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Babbitt Metal, Anti-Friction Metal, and Solder, Lino- 
type, Stereotype, Monotype, Electrotype, and Other Type Metals 


Tennessee Avenue and Poepping Streets 


Saint Louis, Missouri 





Schaeffer Bros. & Powell Mfg. 
Co.’s—— 


MOTTLED SOAP 


The Purest and most Economical Laundry Soap Made. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


— CALL FOR—— 


OLD STARK K 
WHISKEY 


STARK DISTILLERY COMPANY 
St. Louis 


Distillery at Bardstown, Ky. 











Central 1497 Main 3304 


——Smoke— 


Brandt & Stahl’s 
Pen-Mar Cigars 


10 Cents and Up 


3 Labels Made in St. Louis 


JOHN HAGUE 
Refrigerating Engineer 
SE ALA TE 


Supervising, Contracting, Designing of Ice 
Making and Refrigerating Plants for 
all Purposes. 
Write, Phone, or Call at 
Suite 623-4-5 Granite Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








ColumbiaBoxCompany 


19th and North Market Sts. 
R. C. PRICE, - - President 








ST.LOUIS - - - MO. 




















BENJAMIN E. JARVIS 


wi Telephone 
THE Market, 3342 R. 





Be; WOOD PATTERNS 


5 Tal 


wood moDEtS” 
) WOOD WORK 


KIRK ALLEY, 


Nee oa me = WEWARK, N. J. 
a pRiRBALLEY. Entrance from 

sf waRK™ Ward or Lawrence 
7 Streets 





BLANKHKE’S COFFEE 











USE IT 
Cc. F. BLANKE TEA AND COFFEE COMPANY 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: eS: 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 

of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

FirSt—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SECOND—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

THIRD—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

FourTH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

FirtH— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and ts the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agree with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
@y effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in 
any souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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PLANTERS HOTEL 


HEADQUARTERS 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


American Federation of Labor 


During November Convention 
November 14-26, 1910 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


RATES: 
$1.50 per day and upward 


Table D’ Hote Meals served as follows: 


Club Breakfasts, 30c. to 75c. 
Lunch 60c. 
eee ee ” $4. 00 


The Planters Hote! is situated in the heart of the 
business district near all the retail stores, and within 
five minutes walk ofall theatres. Street cars passing 
Union Station will bring you direct to the door. 


LYMAN T. HAY, General Manager 

















COMFORT-MEREDITH 
BARBER SUPPLY CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Manufacturers 
Unionized Factory Throughout— Solicit Your Patronage 


America 


Pedestal Hydraulic 








Sole legitimate owners eer Cn c and 
formule a he comes es Cee epzmain and 
US Bankrupt Court = All products beat UNION LABBL, 


Razors; a ute Paul 
Jones Bach black ‘Diamond — Blue Steel toy | ame 
Rose — Cream; Onginal 


Blue Boe Taee Water; Original Mole Cure and Pimple Exadi- 
cator. ‘The best is always the cheapest” 
AMERICA PEDESTAL —e — No slipping _s leaking of oll. 





against a 
ip a "Get our prices al catalogue. We ve you money. 








UNION 


HYDE PARK BAR 


E. R. KREWINGHAUS, Prop. 


Fine Wines, Liquors 
and Cigars 


Hot Lunch from 
10 te 1.30 P. M. 


LINDELL 3532. 3948 EASTON AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS 














<{ . i “ 
4 < 
ON 


FRANK MOSSBERG COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Special Machinery and Tools 
Punching Dies and Metal 
Stamping. Wrenches 


ATTLEBORO, :: : MASS. 
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Ask For the Button on Your Overalls That 


Will Not Pull Off in the Laundry 


i hg 


“*Our Fastener” 





Write for Samples to Show Your Dealer 


MADE BY 


UNIVERSAL BUTTON COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











The 
Only Way 
to “Make Good”’ 
is to Make Good 
Goods 


Moerlbach 


Bottled Products 
Offer a New and Higher 
Refinement of 
Hygienic 
Brewing 


Phone 
No. 23 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Tapestrolea Burlaps 


For Walls and Ceilings 


ALL KINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 
FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 


Made By 


RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Main Office and Works) 
TENAPLY, N. J. 


+ 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York—20 E. Twenty-First Street 
Chicago—66 East Lake St. 











